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GEOGRAPHIC GAMES AND TESTS 


By W. O. BLANCHARD, University of Illinois 


The Geographic Games and Tests were prepared with the aim of presenting review ex- 
ercises in the form of games that would awaken interest and stimulate thoughtful effort on 
the part of the studen. 


These Games and Tests vary in style, some being of the missing word type, others, 
cross-word puzzle, definition, nicknames, missing letter, etc., all having a high exercise and 
review value. 


Each Geographic Game is printed on a single sheet of paper, size 7% by 10 inches. 











A World Geographic Triangle. 
Building Stairways of World Commodities. 
A Circle Tour of New World Cities. 
Some North American Place Names of 
Interesting Geographical Origins 
(a) Twenty States and Their Nicknames. 
(b) Famous American Inventors Who 
Changed Industry in the United States. 
(a) Whence Came Our State Names? 
(b) What Do Our State Names Mean? 


(a) The Corn Belt States. 
(b) The Cotton Belt States. 


ee America’s Commercial Position (Part 
). 
south America’s Commercial Position Part 


Do We Need Latin America? 
South American Cargoes. 


Twenty Latin American Names With Inter- 
esting Meanings. 


oome | European Place Names of Geographic 
rigin 


Places and Features of Europe. 

European Names in the Shopping World. 
Inland Waters and Coastal Features of Asia. 
Places of Asia. 


(a) Asia’s Gifts to the World. 
(b) SaaS CMe Named After Places 
n a. 


A Visit to the Dark Continent. 
Australian Oddities. 
(a) Foy fw-Gaaes of Leading States 


(b) Some of the Lands We Own. 


The Great Lakes and Their Connecting 
Waters. 


Our States and Their Empire Ancestor. 


How Well Do You Remember the United 
States Map? 


The World’s Forests and Their Uses 


(a) ta = Most Useful Mine Products 
World 

(b) A Treasure Hunt. 

Some Useful Plants and Trees (World). 

Place Names (World). 


G29. 
G30. 
G31. 
G32. 


G33. 
G34. 
G35. 
G36. 


G37. 
G38. 


G39 


G40. 
G41. 
G42. 


From Farm to Factory (U. 8S.). 
American Industries That Need Each Other. 
Some American Crops and Animals. 


American Raw Material Regions and Manu- 
facturing Centers. 


“Seeing America First.” 
Our Cities. 
Right or Wrong in the United States. 


To Whom Do We Sell? From Whom Do 
We Buy? 


Our Northern Neighbors—A Map Exercise. 
Our Southern Neighbors—A Study of Maps. 
Natural Features of North America. 

Places of North America. 

Visiting South America. 

Latin American Raw Materials. 


a Reminds Me of Home (South Amer- 
ca). 


Are These Correct for South America? 
The Principal Countries of Europe (1938). 
Europe—Is It True? 

Commodities With New World Place Names. 
Europe and the Mediterranean—Some Whys. 


Some European City-Groups and Their Sur- 
roundings. 


Some European Straits, Canals and the 
Waters They Join. 


North America—yYes or No? 
Whys in Asia. 

Asia—Is It True? 

Asiatic Nuts to Crack. 
Africa—Is It True? 

The Raw Material Continent. 


Some Place Names in the Three “A” Con- 
tinents—Asia, Australia and Africa. 


~~ and New Zealand—Is It True? 


oyage of Discovery: Finding Some of 
a? orld’s Seas. 


Where the Waters Narrow. 


Names of Interesting Places and Features 
of the World (Part 1). 


Names of petereeine, vena and Features 
of the World (Part 2 


Some Questions on on Ocean. 


Prices, complete set of 63 different Games and Tests, 95 cents postpaid. 
Envelope of 50 of one kind, 48 cents, postage extra: 
Answers furnished with all orders. 


McKinley Publishing Co. 


809-811 North 19th Street 


Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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TO AMERICAN 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


We Can't Back Into The Future 


By Evizasetu Irecanp, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Montana 


oO" NATION no longer is the greatest provincial civilization in the world. 
Our ships sail the seven seas and all the skyways. We have become the 
greatest traders and travelers on earth. 


It the United States is to maintain a world-wide influence, prominence, 
power and respect, the level of general education must be raised. No longer 


can we back into the future while looking at the past. The future must be faced 
head-on. 


In these days, eternal vigilance should be exercised to instill in youth a high 
regard for democratic institutions and procedures, and the basic principles of 
the American way of life. 


[he youth of our land should be given abundant opportunity to inform them- 
selves on current social, economic and scientific matters, and I know of no 
better or more pleasant way of securing such information than through The 


Reader’s Digest, which contains present-day articles of lasting interest. 


Che Digest is widely used in the schools of Montana, and it supplies a 
definite need, for however valuable textbooks may be, they must be supple- 
mented by just such varied and interesting briefs of current affairs and happen- 
ings as it offers from month to month. 


| recommend it highly as a guide to the formation of right ideals in the minds 
of American youth, and to the evaluation of those principles which are basic in 


the government of a free people. 


The Reader's Digest 
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This is one of the 17 dramatic, illustrated TIME CHARTS in 


THE LADDER OF HISTORY 


By Upton Close and Merle Burke 


A NEW WORLD HISTORY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS in which 
a marked advance in the organization of materials brings the study of world 
history nearer the realization of its objective than ever before—as a guide 
to the application of the lessons of history to critical present and future 
world problems. Part One is a study by chronological event; Part Two is a 
theme by theme presentation of the basic topics in our development, show- 
ing the background of modern problems. 


786 text pages Sc _ Price $2.80 


Illustrated by , Oe (list price, subject 
Grorce M. RICHARDS A Y ( to usual school discount) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Guardian of Democracy: The Press of 


the French Resistance Movements 


GEORGE W. KYTE 
Department of History and Government, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


The press has long had immense influence 
upon public opinion in France. Its influence 
has often been an unhealthy one, however. 
During the seventy years of the Third Repub- 
lic, most of the principal journals of Paris and 
other leading French cities were hardly more 
than propaganda organs of political parties. 
Articles were bought and paid for by political 
leaders like so much advertising space. In- 
vective and all forms of “yellow journalism” 
were the rule in editorials and news articles 
alike. The freedom granted by French democ- 
racy to its press was consistently and ruthless- 
ly abused by all parties concerned. 


Recently, the French press has had a renais- 
sance. The corrupt journals of the Third Re- 
public, discredited by collaboration with the 
Germans, have disappeared. They have been 
replaced by journals which were born of the 
Résistance. The new journals, amateurish but 
vigorous, emerged from hiding during the lib- 
eration of France. They remained in a pro- 
visional stage throughout 1944 and 1945. Even 
loday, they still have the raw smell of the bar- 
rieades about them. 


Many of the principal French newspapers 
suspended publication when pro-Nazi officials 
at Vichy and German censors at Paris took 
control of the channels through which news was 
forwarded to the various editorial staffs. 
Rather than write pro-Nazi versions of the 


news, many of the editorial staffs disbanded. 
Some of their members hurried to London, 
where they soon joined the followers of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. Others journeyed to Washing- 
ton, where they joined the staff of the Office of 
War Information. One of their number, 
Maurice Schuman, became a spokesman for 
General de Gaulle on the network of the BBC. 
Another, Georges Bidault, led a resistance 
group, founded a clandestine newspaper, and 
later became foreign minister in General de 
Gaulle’s cabinet. 


Although most of the French journalists be- 
haved as befitted patriotic citizens, there were 
some who collaborated with the Germans. The 
latter, being fully aware of the power of the 
press, lost no time in muzzling the patriotic 
journalists. Having accomplished that, they 
cast sums of money about in order to find 
writers and editors who could be bought. They 
found some men of the type they wanted, and a 
collaborationist press was quickly established. 
The kiosks in Paris were soon filled with 
“French” newspapers which praised Hitler, 
proclaimed German victories, and vilified the 
various members of the United Nations. The 
collaborationist press had only a few tens of 
thousands of followers. The power of the press 
was quickly lost when the people knew that the 
writers and editors were traitors, criminals, 
and Jew-baiters. All France got its news from 
the BBC, even though the death penalty was 
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decreed for anyone caught with an unauthor- 
ized receiving set in his possession. The thirst 
for truth proved itself to be a more powerful 
force than the fear of death and torture. 


The BBC and the “grapevine” were the only 
sources of information from the outside world 
for a while. As early as 1941, however, a new 
source of information began to appear in the 
form of mysterious handbills which were pass- 
ed from one patriot to another. They bore such 
names as Valmy, Combat, Résistance, and 
L’Humanité. They were published on hidden 
presses which used stocks of stolen newsprint. 
Editors, reporters, and printers were often one 
and the same man, or, perhaps, a man and his 
son aided by a few trusted neighbors. They 
worked just one quick jump ahead of the 
Gestapo. Sometimes they failed to keep the 
necessary one jump ahead of their pursuers, 
and France would then lose a printing press, a 
hidden radio set, a precious stock of newsprint, 
and the even more precious blood of a band of 
patriots. There was no premium on patriotism, 
however, and martyred journalists were quick- 
ly replaced. 


Gestapo members sleuthed and bludgeoned, 
striving with all their skill and ruthlessness to 
silence the voice of the new free press. Their 
masters well knew the power of words, of his- 
tory, literature, the schools, and the press. 
They feared them nearly as much das they 
feared bombs and bullets. They ordered that 
the clandestine press be destroyed and that 
school history texts be censored or banned. 
Only officially approved lies were to be allowed 
in France. 


Journalists were caught and killed, printing 


presses were smashed, but, somehow, the 
clandestine press became more widespread and 
more elaborate every day. Small broadsides, 
appearing at irregular intervals, gave way to 
newspapers, containing several pages, which 
began to appear weekly, semi-weekly, or even 
daily. The number of papers increased steadily 
until Paris alone had more than a dozen resist- 
ance journals. Marseilles, Lyon, Bordeaux, and 
Lille each had several such publications. Some 
bold patriot even found means to deliver the 
journals to the officers at a German head- 
quarters, taking care to underline certain 


ee 


choice articles for their “enjoyment.” Tens of 
thousands of issues of the various resistance 
journals were struck off on the hidden presses, 
and they were passed around from hand ty 
hand until they were worn to tatters by their 
readers. The French press, corrupt and givey 
to political invective in 1939, had become patri. 
otic and vigorous by 1943. Literary quality and 
journalistic style were largely missing from the 
new resistance press, but the clandestine 
leaflets of 1943 had a dignity, force of expres. 
sion, and honesty of purpose which put t 
shame the best efforts of the journalists of 
1939. 


The resistance press emerged from “un- 
derground” as soon as the smoke cleared 
away from the barricades and embattled streets 
of Paris and other French cities. Few of the 
papers were strictly journaux d'information. 
Most of them were affiliated with some political 
party or resistance group. They specialized in 
party news and editorials, but most of them 
made an attempt to report foreign and domestic 
news without editorializing. News coverage 
was spotty, articles were crudely written, and 
headlines were long and complicated, but at 
least the writers and editors were honest either 
in suppressing their biases or in admitting 
them openly. Many readers could not help but 
scoff at the literary merits of the new press, 
but none could question the sincerity, patriot- 
ism, or ethics of the journalists. 


The Provisional government, headed by 
General de Gaulle, took an early interest in 
the resistance press. General de Gaulle and his 
followers had sponsored Bir Hackeim and 2 
number of other resistance newspapers. Their 
BBC programs had furnished news for and i- 
fluenced the development of other clandestine 
journals. They were fully aware of the power 
of the press, and they supported and used the 
clandestine press wisely and well. When the 
various journals emerged from “underground, 
they continued to support them in order t 
preserve for France a number of fine new 
servants of her welfare. 


A Ministry of Information was created ané 
Pierre Henri Teitgen was made its head. He 
made arrangements to furnish the press with 
information from a centralized news agency, 
the Agence France-Presse (AFP), which 
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placed the infamous Agence Havas. He ra- 
tioned newsprint to the various journals on the 
basis of their circulation. To the best of his 
ability, he enforced regulations which provided 
for uniformity of format so that no journal 
would receive or use more than its share of 
newsprint. His colleague in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Georges Bidault, aided his 
efforts by making commercial agreements with 
the United States, Canada, and Sweden where- 
by the limited stock of newsprint could be 
supplemented by imports. Bidault, founder of 
the onetime clandestine Paris journal, L’Aube, 
cooperated willingly with Teitgen. He re- 
garded the resistance press as a precious heri- 
tage of the patriotic uprising against the Ger- 
mans, and he did not intend to see it perish 
for lack of newsprint. 


Due to the shortage of newsprint, the Paris 
dailies were restricted to four small pages 
which were able to carry only as much printed 
matter as one side of one page of the New 
York Times. The provincial papers had only 
two pages, that is, the front and back sides of 
a single sheet. Their news coverage was, of 
necessity, even more spotty than that of the 
Paris dailies. They were so restricted by the 
lack of newsprint that they were forced to 
suspend publications on Sundays and holidays, 
and they were often forced to combine several 
issues into one. Their situation was reflected in 
a standing joke among their editors and print- 
ers which told of a French editor who had died 
of a broken heart when he had learned how 
much newsprint went into the format of a 
single Sunday edition of a well known Ameri- 
can newspaper. 


By December, 1944, over 2,000,000 copies 
of various newspapers were circulated daily in 
Paris. The high circulation was partly due to 
the voracious reading appetite of the Parisi- 
ans. Many of them habitually purchased both 
a morning and an evening paper every day. 
The morning papers specialized in presenting 
party lines, while the evening papers, though 
not devoid of editorializing, tended to be 
journaux d’information. Hence, the Parisian 
bought a morning paper in order to see his 
Political opponents flayed alive, while he took 


an “eveninger” in order to find out what was 
happening in the world. 


The leading “morningers” were L’Humanité 
(Communist, circulation, 320,000); Le Popu- 
laire (Socialist, 240,000) ; Le Figaro (Rightest, 
Catholic, 215,000; Combat (Leftwing Risist- 
ance, 200,000).! The principal evening papers 
included Le Monde, conservative journal which 
has replaced Le Temps as the leading organ of 
financial and business interests, France Soir, 
moderately conservative, Ce Soir, which is in 
sympathy with Communism, and Paris Presse, 
which speaks for General de Gaulle and his 
followers. France Soir, edited by Pierre 
Lazereff, formerly of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, is a journal d’information patterned 
after some of the better American papers. 
Paris-Presse strives to meet the standards set 
by France Soir, but it falls a bit short because 
it is committed by its editor, Philippe Barrés, 
to a strongly pro-de Gaulle editorial policy. 
Barrés, like Lazareff, was affiliated with the 
Office of War Information for a time. 


The new provincial press has proved itself 
to be fully as vigorous as that of Paris. How- 
ever, it has been hampered severely by the 
shortage of newsprint. The provincial news- 
papers will be able to improve considerably 
when they are able to utilize as much news- 
print per issue as is now allotted to Parisian 
journals of comparable circulation. The prin- 
cipal provincial newspapers have seen titles as 
La Gironde Populaire (Bordeaux, Communist), 
France Libre (Bordeaux, Resistance), La Voix 
du Peuple (Lyon, Communist), La Marseillaise 
(Marseilles, Leftwing Resistance), and Le 
Patriote (Toulouse, Leftwing Resistance). 


It is too soon to predict what will become of 
the resistance press. Today, it is crude and 
unprofessional, but it is vigorous, patriotic, 
and in a mood to crusade for needed political, 
social, and economic reforms. It can play an 
important part in thought and action in France 
during the transitional years from the Third 
to the Fourth Republic if it maintains its new 
vigor and patriotism for even a decade. 


‘The circulation figures are for November or Decem- 
ber, 1944. 
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Peaceful International Cooperation 


RICHARD L. WYSONG AND GEORGE H. NELSON 


Department of History and Social Sciences, 
Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


The study of international cooperation, as it 
has been practiced by many of the states of the 
world for the last several decades, should be- 
come part of the curriculum of our secondary 
schools. The facts with regard to the accom- 
plishments in this direction should be included 
in our teaching because through them there is 
offered an effective means of combating isola- 
tionism and because these cooperative actions 
of states have done much to bring about better 
conditions for the common man in his day-to- 
day life. In spite of the value which may be 
derived here, little has been done in this 
country to make known among the people at 
large the good which has come to them from 
these friendly relationships. 

In order to discover the type of textual ma- 
terial junior and senior high school teachers 
have on the subject of international coopera- 
tion, an examination was made of many of the 
textbooks that are commonly used in social 
studies classes in the United States. It was 
found that many of the topics which are con- 
cerned with peaceful international coopera- 
tion are missing from them or are treated 
inadequately, and that the major emphasis in 
the parts of these books devoted to interna- 
tional affairs was placed upon matters stem- 
ming from frictional relations between states. 

This is not to say, however, that no refer- 
ences to peaceful international cooperation ap- 
pear in these texts. In some of them space is 
given to such topics as the International Labor 
Office, the World Stabilization Agreement, the 
World Court, the Hague Conferences, and the 
Health Section of the League of Nations. The 
space given to any one of these items usually 
is a line or two, or the whole area may be 
treated in a paragraph. Such brief citations 
do not put the emphasis that is needed on these 
relationships and certainly do not provide suffi- 
cient actual data. This is especially true if the 
teacher of the social studies class is dependent 
upon his text as a course of study, as on many 


occasions he is, according to several authors! 
Moreover, in the opinion of the writers of this 
article, there are many instances of states 
acting jointly for their common good that are 
of equal, or greater importance, than the ones 
commonly treated. 

On the other hand, the textbooks examined 
do give considerable attention to international 
friction. Recently published secondary texts 
in history and political science give as many as 
several pages to the failure of the League to 
prevent wars. History texts stress the part 
played by conflicting imperialisms during the 
last one hundred years and include some detail 
on the causes of war. New geography books 
show how the desire to control raw materials 
causes nations to adopt aggressive foreign 
policies and how nations compete to secure 
possession of strategic points in world trans- 
portation routes. There is no question of the 
importance of these things. They should be 
stressed, but not to the extent that there is no 
room for adequately treating instances of suc- 
cessful peaceful international cooperation. 

These conditions indicate a situation which 
is not desirable, for teaching based almost 
entirely upon one side of a question is likely to 
distort the perspective of the student. Unless 
something is done to create a balance, genera- 
tions may grow up convinced that it is im- 
possible to have the peaceful kind of coopera- 
tion that the world needs. 

This development of an incorrect impression 
of international relationships can be changed 
if the public schools are willing to revise their 


‘“Inasmuch as most teaching in America is and wil 
continue to be based on a text... ,” Arthur C. Bimmng 
and David H. Bining, Teaching the Social Studtes m 
Secondary Schools (New York and London: McGrawW- 
Hill Book Company, 1941), p. 82. “In the majority of 
American schools it [the textbook] determines the facts 
to be taught and the manner of presenting them. 
Henry Johnson, Teaching of History, (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1940), p. 241. “There is 
question of the fact that the textbook governs t™ 
content of the social studies, particularly history. 
Michael Levine, “The Textbook in the Social Studies, 
Social Education III (May 1939), 318-320. 
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curricula in the direction of teaching about the 
international cooperation that has already 
existed for more than a half century. This 
can be done through the writing and teaching 
of units designed to inform students about the 
work of peaceful international agencies. This 
teaching should be done, for, while these instru- 
mentalities may be unspectacular in nature 
and operation, they provide proof that states 
have secured many benefits through mutual 
efforts. 

It is not difficult to find material about this 
sort of thing and there are many different sub- 
jects that can be studied.* There is, for in- 
stance, the International Postal Union which 
has been touching the lives of millions of 
people for a long time and is possibly the most 
nearly perfect of the international organiza- 
tions.’ Other world-wide establishments in the 
field of communications are the International 
Telegraphic Union and the International Radio 
Telegraphic Union. In addition, advantages 
have been derived from international confer- 
ences on problems that have arisen in the fields 
of communication’ and transit; through the 
establishment of standard time zones and the 
prime meridian; by means of assistance to 
navigation through measurement of the earth, 
agreements regarding lighthouses and beacons, 
patrols of certain dangerous parts of the 
oceans, and also the co-ordination of inter- 
national railways; from conventions concern- 
ing the transit of power, the uniformity of road 
signals, certain rules of aerial navigation, and 
freedom of transit. 


Much, also, has been attempted, and with 
some success, in the field of public health. Nu- 
merous conferences have been held and perma- 


, For some of the short treatments of these phases 
ot international cooperation, see Frederick A. Middle- 
bush and Chesney Hill, Elements of International Re- 
‘ations (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1940) ; Manley O. Hudson, Progress in International 
See nation (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
rad Raymond Leslie Buell, International Relations 
ne York: Henry Holt and Company, 1925); and 
yde Eagleton, International Government (New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1932). For the treaties of this 
aie adhered to by the United States, see William 
Ml. Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, 
rotocols and Agreements, 4 vols. (Washington: Gov- 
‘ament Printing Office, 1910-1938). 


* To illustrate the importance of this organization, 
ie syaimed that 50,000,000,000 letters cross the lines 
i 7 postal jurisdictions annually. Sumner Welles, 
‘n intelligent American’s Guide to the Peace (New 


ork: The Ryerson Press, 1945), p. 369. 


nent agencies have been established for the 
prevention of the spread of disease. Examples 
of such organizations are the Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau, the International Office of 
Public Health, and the Health Organization of 
the League of Nations. 

There has been significant achievement from 
international conferences that were called to 
consider such social matters as the welfare of 
labor, the elimination of white and _ black 
slavery, the handling of thousands of the refu- 
gees left by the First World War, and the 
destruction of the illicit traffic in harmful drugs 
and obscene literature. 

A reading of the record, then, soon brings 
forth ample proof that much has already been 
done in the field of peaceful international co- 
operation. Indeed, so much has been done, it 
is not too much to say that some phases of this 
cooperation rest on a solid foundation, and 
benefits of enduring significance have become 
reality. 

If this is to be the “age of the common man,” 
and surely it can be, there must be full inter- 
national cooperation. Therefore, the fact that 
nations do cooperate in certain social and eco- 
nomic areas needs to be made known to the 
average person. Much of what has been done 
can be so presented that it will appeal to the 
minds of the main body of the people. Such 
knowledge can be best imparted to a great part 
of our population in the secondary schools. 
This is a good way to teach international co- 
operation and to attack isolationism, for in this 
teaching, the importance of these measures can 
easily be demonstrated. 


If letters can be sent safely to a foreign coun- 
try for a small sum, if measures are taken 


’ which prevent the outbreak of disease or the 


illicit sale of harmful drugs, if rules are laid 
down to prevent accidents and to facilitate 
traffic on the seas, on the land, and in the air, if 
communications can be made easier, and if 
other kinds of betterment can be accomplished, 
then these things should become known through 
the medium of the high school social studies 
curriculum. These are matters that could be 
of much interest to the majority of people, for 
they are examples of peaceful international co- 
operation at its best, and also are practiced on 
levels making it possible for great masses of 
people to benefit from them. 
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We need to educate people concerning the 
successes in international cooperation as well 
as the failures. We need to demonstrate that 
such real progress has been made already that 
it constitutes a base upon which greater 
achievements can be built. If we do not teach 
these materials we cannot expect that people 
are going to have very much faith in inter- 
national cooperation or international confer- 
ences of the future. A constant emphasis placed 


es 


upon failure and friction will create the ip. 
pression there has been no such thing as gy. 
cess attending efforts by states attempting t 
work peacefully together, thus creating public 
opinion that is most unfavorable to the futur 
of such efforts. We must teach what has bee, 
done and what is being done in internationa| 
cooperation in order to demonstrate to people 
that more progress in these and other signif. 
cant fields of international relationships is pos. 
sible and very much to be desired. 


How can Secondary School Teachers 
Prepare Instruction about Soviet Russia? 


Leo J. ALILUNAS 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Surveys by Brozek, Coleman, and Cross have 
demonstrated that American colleges and uni- 
versities continue to offer very limited oppor- 
tunities for social studies teachers to learn 
about Soviet Russia. A few eastern universi- 
ties have “opened the windows” on Russia. 
Cornell led the way in the field of higher edu- 
cation in 1943 when it inaugurated an inte- 
grated course on Modern Russian Civilization." 
In 1944 Harvard pioneered in offering aid to 
secondary teachers with a workshop on Russia.* 
Colleges and universities in other’ sections, 
especially in the South and Midwest, have con- 
tinued to neglect almost completely a study of 
the U.S.S.R.4 

Corliss Lamont and Howard R. Wilson have 
recently supplied evidence that high schools are 
not offering even meager instruction about 


*J. Brozek, “Russian Studies in American Univer- 
sities.” Institute of International Education. News 
Bulletin, XVIII (April, 1943), 7-9; J. Brozek, “Slavic 
Studies in America,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XIV (June, 1943), 293-296; A. P. Coleman, “Slavonic 
Studies in the United States, 1918-1938,” The Slavonic 
and East European Review, XVIII (January, 1939), 
pp. 372-388. 

*“Educational Approach to Our Slavic Ally,” School 
and Society, LVII (June 12, 1943), 665; Ernest J. 
Simmons, “American Windows on Russia,” Survey 
Graphic, XXXIII (February, 1944), 121-122. 

* Meet the Soviet Russians, Bulletin of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1944). 

*For example, the 1944-1945 announcement of the 
College of Literature, Science and the Arts of the 
University of Michigan listed four courses in Eng- 
lish history, four in French history, three in Latin- 
American history, two in German history, but none 
in Russian history. 


modern Russia.° The prospect is that most 
secondary school teachers will continue to find 
little opportunity in the near future to take 
college and university courses on Russia. Mean- 
while, there is an increase in the number of 
junior and senior high school teachers who 
desire to work in materials about Russia within 
the present courses in geography, history, 
civics, international relations and other social 
studies. How can they do it? What materials 
can they use? 

For the time being the great majority of ir- 
terested teachers are faced with the job of 
“digging” out teachable materials for then- 
selves. Many will view the task of organizing 
materials on Russia for classroom teaching as 
too tedious and elusive. The materials have no 
been conveniently organized and made acces 
sible, as in other areas of the social sciences. 
Also, because Russia is such a controversial 
issue among Americans, the sources tend 1 
be sharply pro-Russian or anti-Russian. Nevel- 
theless, the writer has found the job of getting 
useful materials in preparing to teach abou! 
Russia a most challenging experience in critical 
thinking during this past year. 

The first procedure was to determine the 
nature and extent of instruction offered abou! 
the U.S.S.R. either in our colleges, universities 


® Corliss Lamont, “The Schools and American-Sovit 
Understanding,” Social Education, (February, 194): 
63-64; Howard E. Wilson, “What We Teach Abou 
the U. S. S. R.,” Soviet Russia Today, XIII (December, 
1944), 16,31. 
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or secondary schools. The second step was to 
compile a list of books, pamphlets, bulletins, 
and such references. Use was made of various 
leads, which include the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, the Publisher’s Weekly, Soviet Russia To- 
day, Meet the Soviet Russians, the Bulletin of 
the Harvard Workshop, What to Read About 
the U.S.S.R., by the East and West Association, 
4 Bibliography on the Soviet Union, by the 
National Council of American Soviet Friend- 
ship, An Outline Study of the Soviet Union To- 
day, by the American-Russian Institute, An 
American Review on the Soviet Union, The 
Russian Review, Survey Graphic, Journal of 
Central European Affairs, The Slavonic and 
East European Review, and the Foreign Policy 
Association Series and Bulletins. The third 
step was to examine various references, cull, 
and then construct two functional reading 
guides, one containing a list of references which 
might be used as classroom materials, the other 
to be used in further teacher preparation for 
the study of Russia. 


A deliberate effort was made to secure a bal- 
ance between pro-Russian and anti-Russian 
interpretations. William L. White’s book, Re- 
port on Russia, for example is obviously quite 
anti-Russian. Pro-Russian viewpoints, on the 
other hand, dominate the issues of Soviet Rus- 
sia Today. Gregory Meiksin’s book, The Baltic 
Riddle, offers a pro-Russian bias, as does, of 
course, the publication of the Soviet War News 
on Behalf of the Soviet Information Bureau, 
The Soviet Union, Finland and the Baltic 
States. The other side of the Baltic question 
appears, to mention only two references, in a 
bulletin by August Rei, former president of 
Estonia, issued by the World Association of 
Estonians, Have the Baltic Countries Volun- 
tarily Renounced Their Freedom? and in a 
study by Hans Rothfels, “The Baltic Provinces: 
Some Historical Aspects and Perspectives,” 
published in the July, 1944 issue of the Journal 
of Central European Affairs. These are but a 
few of the readings listed in the study guide 


Which the writer has prepared for secondary 
teachers. 


The study and teaching of Soviet Russian 
civilization is a new frontier for social studies 
teachers. Until colleges and universities begin 
to offer adequate opportunities for the study of 
modern Russia, many secondary social studies 


teachers will have to continue to do their own 
spade work, with all of the incumbent values 
and limitations therein. 

A BASIC STUDY GUIDE FOR SECONDARY 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 
GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Committee on Education, National Council of Amer- 
ican Soviet Friendship, Inc., Bibliography on the Soviet 
Union (232 Madison Ave., New York. 1944). 10 cents. 

Conover, Helen F., Soviet Russia: A Selected List 
of Recent References (Washington, D. C.: Library of 
Congress, Division of Bibliography). Lists books, pam- 
phlets and periodicals published since 1938. Free. 

East and West Association, Inc., What to Read About 
the U. S. S. R. (40 East 49th Street, New York, 1944). 
25 cents. 

Meet the Soviet Russians, Bulletin of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1944). 75 cents. 

Staff of the American-Russian Institute, An Outline 
Study of the Soviet Union Today (56 West 45 Street, 
New York, 1943). Includes syllabus and bibliography. 
$1.00. 

GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT SOVIET RUSSIA 


Building America Series, Russia, X (Distributed by 
Americana Corporation, New York). 15 cents. 


Duranty, Walter, USSR, The Story of Soviet Russia 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1944). 

East and West Association, Inc., The People of the 
U. S. S. R. (40 East 49th Street, New York. 1944. 
40 cents. 

Gilmore, Eddy, “ I Learn About I .ussians,”’ National 
Geographic Magazine, LXXXIV (November, 19438). 
619-640. 

Hrdlicka, Ales, Peoples of the S viet Union (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1942), War 
Background Studies, No. 3. Free. 

Lattimore, Owen, “New Road to Asia,’ National 
Geographic Magazine, LXXXVI (December, 1944), 
641-676. 

Lauterbauch, Richard E., These Are the Russians 
(New York, Harper and Brother, 1945). 

Snow, Edgar, People on Our Side (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1944). 

“Soviet Union,” Special Number, Scholastic, XL 
(November 6, 1944). (Scholastic Corporation, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York). 

Stewart, Margaret, The Land of the Soviets (St. 
Louis: Webster Publishing Company, 1943). 40 cents. 

Sundrett, R. B. Jr. and Williams, A. R., Editors 
“American-Russian Frontiers,” Survey Graphic, 
XXXIII (February, 1944), 40-138. 

“Symposium on the Soviet Union,” American Socio- 
logical Review, TX (June, 1944), 217-318. 

“USSR.” Special Issue, Life Magazine (April 6, 
1943). 

White, William L., Report on Russia (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945). 

Williams, Albert Rhys, The Russians, The Land, The 
People and Why They Fight (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1943). 
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HISTORY OF RUSSIA 

Anderson, Paul B., People, Church and State in 
Modern Russia (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944). 

Pares, Sir Bernard, A History of Russia, Revised 
edition. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944). 

“Russia Learns a New History,” Life Magazine, 
XVIII (January 29, 1945), 45-52. 

Vernadsky, George, A History of Russia (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Garden City Publishing Company, 1944). 


Maps OF RUSSIA 
Stembridge, Jasper H., An Atlas of the USSR (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942). 36 pp. 10 cents. 
Soviet Russia in Maps (Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert 
Company, 1944). 30 pp. $1. 
Wall Map of the USSR (New York: Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, 1944). 50 cents. 


MOVIES AND PICTORIAL MATERIALS ABOUT THE U.S.S. R. 

Artkino Pictures, 723 Seventh Ave., New York. Free 
catalog. Features 35 mm. films. 

Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York. Free 
catalog. Features 16 mm. films. 

“Pictures of the USSR,” Russian-American Insti- 
tute, Inc., 56 West 45th Street, New York. 15 cents. 

Sovfoto, 11 West 42nd Street, New York. The best 
<ource in the United States for photographs about 
Russia. 


RUSSIA IN WORLD WAR II 


Bourke-White, Margaret, Shooting the Russian War 


(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1942). 


Dean, Vera Micheles, Russia at War Headline Book 


Series, No. 34. Foreign Policy Association (New 
York: 22 E. 38th Street, 1944). 25 cents. 

Hindus, Maurice, Mother Russia (New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company, 1943). 

Kerr, Walter, The Russian Army (New York: Al 
fred A. Knopf, 1944). 


Scott, John, “Magnetic City, Core of Valiant Rus- 
sia’s Industrial Might,” National Geographic Magazine, 


LXXXIII (May, 1943), 525-556. 


Werth, Alexander, Leningrad (New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf, 1944). 


RUSSIA AND HER FOREIGN POoLicy 


Bilmanis, Alfred, “The Struggle for the Domina- 
tion of the Baltic,” Journal of Central European 


Affairs, V (July, 1945), 119-142. 


‘Cardwell, Ann Su, Poland and Russia: The Last 
Quarter Century (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1944). 
Carroll, Wallace, We’re in This With Russia (New 


York: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1943). 


Chamberlain, William Henry, “Russia and Europe, 
1918 -1944,” The Russian Review, IV (Autumn, 1944), 


3-9. 


Dallin, David J., Russia and Post War Europe (New 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1943). 


Dallin, David J., The Real Soviet Russia (New 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1944). 


Davies, Joseph E., Mission to Moscow (Garden City, 
New York: Garden City Publishing Company, 1943). 
Dulles, Foster Rhea, The Road to Teheran: The 


— 


Story of Russia and America, 1781-1943 (Princeton; 
Princeton University Press, 1944). 

Joesten, Joachim, What Russia Wants (New York: 
Duell, Sloan, Pearce, 1944). 

Kridl, Manfred, “Poland and Russia in the Past and 
in the Future.” Journal of Central European A fiairs, 
V (July, 1945), 143-164. 

Meiksins, Gregory, The Baltic Riddle (New York: 
L. B. Fischer, 19438). 

Pares, Sir Bernard, Russia and the Peace (New 
York: Macmillan Company 1944). 

Pope, Arthur Upham, Maxim Litvinoff (New York: 
L. B. Fischer, 1943). 

Publications of the Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, 232 Madison Avenue, New York: 

“Behind the Polish-Soviet Breach.” 3 cents. 

“Soviet-Russia and the Post-War World.” 

“The Baltic-Soviet Republics.” 10 cents. 

Pusta, Kaarel R. The Soviet Union and the Baltic 
States. (New York: J. Felsberg, Inc., 1942). 

Rei, August, Have the Baltic Countries Voluntarily 
Renounced Their Freedom? (World Association of 
Estonians, Inc., 15 East 125th Street, New York, 1944). 

Rothfels, Hans, “The Baltic Provinces. Some Hist- 
oric Aspects and Perspectives,” Journal of Central 
European Affairs, IV (July, 1944), 117-146. 

Snow, Edgar, The Pattern of Soviet Power (New 
York: Random House, 1945). 

Soviet War News On Behalf of the Soviet Infor- 
mation Bureau, The Soviet Union, Finland and the 
Baltic States (London: Soviet Information Bureau, 
1941). 

Stevens, Edmund, Russia Is No Riddle (New York: 
Greenberg Publishers, 1945). 


RuSSsIAN LITERATURE—OLD AND MODERN 


Guerney, B. G., Treasury of Russian Literature 
(New York: Vanguard Press, 1943). 

Simmons, Ernest J., An Outline of Modern Russian 
Literature (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1943). 

Yarmolinsky, A., Editor, A Treasury of Great Rus- 
sian Stories: Pushkin to Gorky (New York: Macmil- 
lan Company, 1944). 
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ties,’ Institute of International Education, News 
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Cross, Samuel H., “On Teaching Contemporary Rus- 
sian Civilization,” The Slavonic and East European 
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Fox, E. L., “Implementing Goodwill: Promoting 
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Economics as Logomachy and 
Economics as Science 


HENRY WINTHROP 
New York City 


PART I 
Many scholars outside of economics, who feel 
that their knowledge of the subject is thin and 
who, at the same time, feel the need for more 
extended understanding because of its social 


importance, have been dismayed at the war- 
ring camps and bitter controversies to be found 
in its domain. Some have concluded that, in 
this atmosphere of constant attack and defense, 
whatever passed for “economic science” was, 
to put it mildly, suspect. Those more charit- 
able, who would otherwise, were the time at 
their disposal, try to cut through the tenebrous 
cavilling among economists in order to discover 
for themselves the hard scientific core within 
what must seem to them a veritable domain of 
logomachy, are appalled at the magnitude of 
the task. It would be a full-time job for one 
coming practically fresh to the subject. 
Economics has traditionally attracted minds 
thoroughly lacking the scientific temper, and 
only over the last two or three decades can 
there said to be professional recognition within 
its domains of the legitimacy of what Henry 
Schultz has described as “the development and 
unification of the theoretical-quantitative and 
the empirical-quantitative.”! Consequently the 
study and use of economics as a science is some- 
What retarded by the fact that it is now in a 


es, 
‘Henry Schultz, The Theory and Measurement of 


1938) (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 


transitional stage in which statistical investi- 
gation and theory construction are undertaken 
at the same time by two types of mentality. One 
of these exhibits thinking which is woolly and 
a temper which is forensic. The other is a more 
modern, more scientific and mathematically 
better-trained type, some representatives of 
which prefer to devote their efforts to the con- 
struction of theory, others to empirical investi- 
gations of a quantitative nature. 

The field, however, is overwhelmingly domi- 
nated by the speculative, logomachistic ap- 
proach. Scholars who are not economists would 
have great difficulty, unless they wished to ex- 
pend a substantial portion of their time which 
might be better devoted to their own profession- 
al pursuits, in penetrating to the hard core of 
the “‘theoretical-quantitative and the empirical- 
quantitative” in the wealth of economic litera- 
ture open to them. 

Consequently, for those scholars who are not 
economists and who wish to use some sort of 
literary map as a guide through the literature 
of economics in order to get to this hard core 
as quickly as possible, this paper may be of 
use. It has only the modest objective of pro- 
viding a synopsis of the terrain of economics 
by means of a classification of the genus “econ- 
omist” into its more important species, includ- 
ing both the ecologically adaptable species and 
the ecologically unfit. 

Economists, themselves, have bewailed the 
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fact that the professional economists have 
played so small a part in the management of 
social affairs that call chiefly for economic in- 
formation, analysis and guidance. This exclu- 
sion from a more focal role in achieving wel- 
fare objectives, if continued, may lead to un- 
happy consequences in this post-war period. 
Joan Robinson has asserted that the public’s 
indifference to the theories and findings of 
economic practitioners conveys an “agonizing 
sense of shame” to economists and this unfor- 
tunate state of affairs was given more or less 
official recognition by Barbara Wootton.’ 

Miss Wootton is responsible for a rather 
penetrating analysis of the social and psycho- 
logical causes which underlie this indifference 
upon the part of the layman, the heads of mod- 
ern large-scale industrial organizations and 
those statesmen, born of the crisis mentality, 
who prefer to solve complex social problems 
with an “esprit cordiale” rather than in a 
scientific spirit. She has well-stated the major 
considerations which prompt the popular re- 
jection of the labors of professional economists, 
but this is not the place to review them. 

The chief point I wish to make in this con- 
nection is that there is so much inteliectual li- 
centiousness and scientific immaturity in the 
economist’s own gardens that scholars in other 
and better-cultivated fields can hardly be ex- 
pected to be enthusiastically stimulated -to ex- 
amine the flora and fauna which run riot in the 
economist’s preserves. There is so much “bat- 
tling of the books” in what passes for the 
arcanum of economic wisdom, that the profes- 
sion, itself, can be regarded as having con- 
tributed in no small measure to current disre- 
spect for its products. 

Long ago the natural sciences barred the 
disputatious from the right to labor in their 
midst and learned well the pointedness of 
Bacon’s dictum: 

It cannot be that axioms established by 
argumentation can suffice for the discovery 
of new works, for the subtilty of Nature ex- 
ceedeth many times over the subtilty of 
argument. 

A fortiori the subtlety of social artifacts, 
social equilibria, social relations and social data 


* Barbara (Adam) Wootton, Lament for Economics, 
(London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1938). 


——_ 


exceeds many times over the subtlety of pole. 
mics. Unlike the natural scientists, however, 
the social scientists, particularly economists, 
have encouraged the disputatious to enter their 
not-so-hallowed precincts. 

The net result of this laxity in standards of 
selection has been in part to convert the found- 
ling science of economics, whose pristine em- 
pirical vigor gave so much promise in Sir 
William Petty’s time, into a veritable Tower of 
Babel in which all sorts and conditions of logo. 
machists and obscurantists took refuge and 
flourished. Under such circumstances it is little 
wonder that scholars and intelligent laymen in 
other callings know not where to seek for en- 
lightenment when economists, as if under the 
influence of William James’ charming phrase, 
appear to treat man’s institutional arrange- 
ments for satisfying the life-processes as 
though these were “one big, buzzing, blooming 
confusion.” 

It is not to be wondered that modest labor- 
ers in the natural sciences, scanning the con- 
tents of the average, descriptive disquisition on 
economics, are irritated beyond measure by the 
semantic metalypsis found therein, the in- 
dulgence in which appears to have been raised 
to a fine art by most economists. If, however, 
the intelligent student of economic and social 
affairs, whether he be inside or outside of aca- 
demic life, could be given a little pedagogic 
guidance so that he or she might be able, witha 
little patience, to separate the scientific, eco- 
nomic wheat from the echolalic, verbal chaff to 
be found in the day-to-day diet of economic 
literature which flows from our presses, a real 
service would be performed. 

To the uninitiated with little time at their 
disposal, and time which must be spent efficient- 
ly, it is important not only to be able to get at 
“scientific, economic literature” quickly, but it 
is equally important to know that the genus 
“economist” possesses many species. Some of 
these species serve socially useful, intellectual 
functions of a scientific sort; some, useful 
hortatory functions of a social nature, and 
some no socially useful function of any sort. 

This paper constitutes a modest, pedagogic 
attempt to divide the genus “economist” into 
some of its more important species, and to 
characterize each of these as briefly as possible, 
so that an outsider exploring the economic ter- 
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rain may know what to expect from an exami- 
nation of any one of the species so described. 
Since the intention is to provide a quick orien- 
tation to the categories of economic literature, 
no pretense at scholarship or elaboration will 
be made in our schema. 

Although several of the species grossly char- 
acterized in the following pages might have 
been further subdivided taxonomically, we have 
made no efforts in this direction. If, however, 
on the basis of the crude classification we have 
employed, any insight is gained by the reader 
into: (1) the role played by different species of 
economic literature; (2) what portions of the 
corpus of economic literature are worth being 
acquainted with; and (3) what portions of that 
same corpus illustrate at best the observation 
‘sic transit gloria logis,” our purpose shall 
have been served. 

In Figure I, I have presented my idea of the 
taxonomy of the genus “economist.” It is not 
the only taxonomic schema which might be 
presented and I certainly can give no assur- 
ance that it is the best which can be brought 
forward. The only faith I have is that it will 
te found useful. The genus “economist” has 
been divided into four species which, reading 


from left to right, may be construed as reflect- 
ing both the increasing intellectual significance 
and social importance of the species in question, 
while the reverse order reflects the increasing 
degree of social influence and prestige each 
species historically and currently has obtained 
within the community at large. The transcrip- 
tion from left to right possesses the additional 
virtues of representing the chronological order 
in which an intelligent and serious student who 
pursues the study of economics by himself, is 
most likely to find his way through the balder- 
dash which initially is strewn in his path. 

In terms of the classification presented in 
Figure I, all economists may be divided into 
four main species: the Polemical, the Descrip- 
tive, the Theoretical and the Scientific-Applied. 

I. The Polemical Economist divides into two 
main varieties: 

A. The Ideological. This is an economist who, 
whether concerned with practical or theoretical 
issues, subscribes whole-heartedly to a particu- 
lar philosophy of value, whether he realizes it 
or not. Even more important than this is the 
fact that he is obsessed by what M. R. Cohen 


*Morris R. Cohen, A Preface to Logic (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1944). 
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calls the “monistic mania.’* He chooses to in- 
hibit his intellectual growth with an eschato- 
logical Procrustean bed. He is almost com- 
pletely untainted with the scientific attitude 
and scorns scientific method, though he pays 
lip service to both of these entities. He travels 
an economic maze whose termini are invariably 
only “cul-de-sacs.”’ 


The most vocal and literarily prolific of this 
variety are Marxists of every vintage and, in 
pre-war Europe, the intellectual Dominicans of 
Fascism. It would be a mistake to interpret 
these remarks as meaning that a scientific 
treatment of the economics of socialism is im- 
possible. 


The analysis of the requirements and conse- 
quences of a collectivistic enterprise (socialist 
or non-socialist in nature) is feasible and de- 
sirable as one of the possible alternative, in- 
stitutional economic arrangements possible in 
Western civilization. The inclusion of Marxist 
economists in this category has reference chief- 
ly to the epigonoi of Marx, that is, to those de- 
votees of Marx who show little of the scientific 
temper possessed by their great forbear, and 
who exhibit so great a distaste for those facts 
which clash with a Marxian weltanschauung 
as to exemplify on the economic level “flight 
from reality.” 

It would also be a mistake to think that only 
the more pretentious ideologies of Communism 
and Fascism and their numerous offshoots fit 
into this pigeon-hole. These decidedly do not 
exhaust the category. In terms of a common, 
monistic mania, single-taxers, free-traders, bi- 
metallists, and all advocates of a single, eco- 
nomic measure as a panacea for the complexi- 
ties of economic disequilibrium, are all in this 
camp. Any preoccupation with an economic 
idée fixé which is regarded as the exclusive 
solution to all economic ills qualifies an econo- 
mist for membership. 

B. The Individualist. In this category are 
those writers of tracts, articles and books with 
an essentially hortatory function, untouched 
by the vulgarity of available data or relevant 
analysis, except to the extent that the writer 
indulges in the fallacy of exclusive particulars 


‘Benjamin Evans Lippincott, (Editor) On the Eco- 
nomic Theory of Socialism, by Oskar Lange and Fred 
M. Taylor (Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1938). 


~  , 


and selects those economic materials whic, 
enables him to synthesize a lame, ad hoc argu. 
ment for the purpose of supporting his pre. 
selected conclusion. Individualists are essential}. 
ly pamphleteers who fancy their effusions are 
new organons of economic enlightenment. 
Polemical individualists differ from the ideo. 
logues in three fundamental ways: (1) they 
are not members of, nor rarely form, a school 
or party, (2) they are usually less intelligent 
and exhibit less formal education than the 
ideologues, and (3) they are free from the 
windy ponderosities of a Teutonic style. Hoy. 
ever, they often succeed in substituting a more 
exacerbating babble of their own for the 
Hegelian brand. 


II. The Descriptive Economist subdivides in. 
to two varieties, one of which is most influential] 
in academic life, while the other finds his maxi- 
mum appeal to lie with the intelligent, non. 
technical, lay-reader. These two groups are: 

A. The Classical Economist. This group con- 
stitutes the garden variety of academic econo- 
mist. Economists of this sort set themselves 
the task of expounding or elaborating the classi- 
cal doctrines of the subject. They are the 
writers of textbooks and monographs within 
the conservative tradition and pretty much 
along the lines laid down by Adam Smith. They 
constitute the group of mild-mannered college 
and university instructors who are the butt of 
the layman’s jibes in regard to economists and 
whom the layman refers to contemptuously as 
“professors.” The approach of the classical 
economist is verbal-expository and at times 
forensic, and original contributions are few 
from this group. 


B. The Literary Economist. Members of this 
group write discursive and essayistic presenta 
tions of traditional or lively economic issues. 
They may be opinionated or they may exhibit 
evidence of the scientific temper. Included in 
this group are scholars, academic and nol 
academic, who try to state the complexities of 
economic analysis for the layman in forthright, 


5In this category are such writers and writings 4 
the following: (1) Stuart Chase. See his publishee 
volumes under the series title, When the War Ends 
Volumes I, II and III (New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1942-1943). (2) Peter F. Drucker; 
The Future of Industrial Man (New York: The Joh? 
Day Company, 1942). (3) Carl Snyder, Capitalism 
—_— (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
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simple terms.® The results are usually either 
very enlightening or very confusing to those 
unfamiliar with economic literature, with little 
in-between. 


III. The Theoretical Economist. Like the two 
preceding species, this one also falls into one of 
two subgroups. 


A. The “Pure” Economist. Essentially these 
economists are the builders of the science of 
econometrics. They are the fabricators of the 
theoretical features of a science of economics.® 
Most “pure” economists exhibit amazing bril- 
liance and fertility in ideas, are highly trained 


in the physical sciences before embarking upon. 


a career in economics. Unfortunately, since 
their most potent, analytic weapon is the for- 
midable apparatus of higher mathematics, the 
intelligent layman rarely picks up a book by 
one of them and, were he to do so, would be re- 
pelled by the extent to which their work is 
dominated by a symbolic approach. This, how- 
ever, should prove no stumbling block to the 
specialist in the physical sciences. 


The objective of pure economics is widely 
misunderstood. It is imagined, even by scholars 
who should know better, that “pure” economics 
is concerned with abstract matters that have 
no practical bearing. This is quite untrue. Al- 
though the task of economic theoriebildung is 
obviously concerned with system-construction, 
devotion to that task does not necessarily pro- 
ceed on the basis of indifference to the touch- 
stone of experience. The group of econome- 
tricians who are equally interested in the ap- 
plications of quantitative economic theory to 
practical economic problems and processes and 
to market phenomena in general are the “secu- 
lar economists.” 


B. The Secular Economists. These as a group 
are not insignificant, though, like the “pure” 
economists, little read and known because of 
the difficulty of following a technical approach. 
These econometricians seek to correlate the 


*(1) Henry Ludwell Moore, Synthetic Economics 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929). (2) 
Harold Thayer Davis, The Theory of Econometrics, 
Bloomington, Indiana: The Principia Press, 1941). 
) See also the following journals: Econometrica 
(Published by the Econometric Society at Menasha, 
qisconsin) ; The Review of Economic Studies (Lon- 


formidable theoretical structure of quantitative 
economic theory with actual or proposed plans 
of national or international life or with pro- 
posed public works plans or large-scale private 
enterprise investment. Thus the use of Keynes’ 
“multiplier-hypothesis”* in connection with 
economic planning for national stability is an 
example of a secular econometric activity. The 
efforts of Professor Yntema,® currently work- 
ing in the forefront of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, represents the labors of a 
secular econometrician applied to what is sure- 
ly the most significant economic problem of our 
time, namely, full employment. In this terrain 
is also to be found the work of Moore on the 
problem of deriving the elasticities of demand 
from statistical data. The problem of develop- 
ing techniques for the proper control and 
functioning of an economy towards welfare ob- 
jectives, such as is exemplified in the work of 
Pigou’® and Lerner,'! is another important 
area of “secular economics.” These are a few 
illustrations of the numerous activities em- 
braced in the terrain of “secular economics.” 


IV. The Scientific-Applied Economist. It is 
with respect to the scientific-applied economists 
that the greatest confusion may exist in the 
mind of the newcomer to economics, since some 
applications of the subject are worthless; 
others are of tremendous international signifi- 
cance. The subgroups of this variety are com- 
monly all thought of as practical, but they dif- 
fer from each other considerably. These will 
be discussed in Part IT. 


‘John Maynard Keynes, The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1936). 


*The following citation has reference to Professor 
Yntema’s previous secular work and not his present 
work with the Committee for Economic Development: 
Theodore Otte Yntema, A Mathematical Reformulation 
of the Gene.al Theory of International Trade (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1932). 


*Henry L. Moore, See his contributions through the 
years to this field beginning with his Economic Cycles: 
Their Law and Cause (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1914) followed by his subsequent contributions 
to the Quarterly Journal of Economics . 


* Arthur Cecil Pigou, The Economics of Welfare 
(London: The Macmillan Company, 1932). 

11 Abba Lerner, The Economics of Control; Prin- 
ciples of Welfare Economics (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944). 


(Part II will appear in the next issue of 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES.) 
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College Life a Hundred Years Ago 
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How frequent are the remarks heard today 
concerning the lack of discipline among our 
vouth, the unmannerly behavior of college stu- 
dents, and the devastating effects of modern 
progressive education on serious, purposeful 
studying! These plaintive regrets on the pass- 
ing of the “good old days” when discipline was 
in vogue and students took their work seriously, 
suggests a backward glance at the manners of 
the student of a hundred years ago. What kind 
of student did this traditional discipline pro- 
duce? A glance at some phases of student life 
in the pre-Civil War colleges should afford some 
basis for evaluating the effectiveness of the 
discipline of an earlier period. 

The most difficult problem the college facul- 
ties had to meet was the important one of dis- 
cipline. Judging from the vast number of pages 
in every college history devoted to student mis- 
demeanors, disorders, and open rebellions, they 
met it very ineffectually. The guiding principle 
in most colleges was a strict regulation of the 
student’s every act supported by a system of 
espionage in which every professor had not 
merely the privilege, but the duty of constantly 
prying into the student’s private life. At Yale 
the proctors were required to visit all the dorm- 
itory rooms twice a day, at some colleges three 
times. The number and nature of the petty 
rules governing the student’s life seem pre- 
posterous to us today. He ate by rules, studied 
by them, and recited by them. In truth the 
college student of the old days was a happy 
creature—he had so many rules to disobey and 
he did it effectively. 


For example: If any scholar shall be guilty 
of profaneness, of fighting or quarreling, if 
he shall break open the door of a fellow stu- 
dent, if he shall go more than two miles from 
Athens without leave of the president, a pro- 
fessor, or a tutor, if he shall disturb others 
during time of study, if he shall ring the bell 
without order or permission, if he shall play 
at billiards, cards, or any unlawful game, if 
he shall associate with vile, idle or dissolute 
persons, if he shall instigate or advise any 


students to a refractory or stubborn be. 

havior, he shall for either of those offences 

be punished by fine, admonition, or rustica- 
tion—as circumstances may require. 

This list of offenses at the University of 
Georgia might be multiplied tenfold and might 
be applied to almost any other college of that 
day. 

At many colleges the students were for- 
bidden to attend the theater or any party in 
a public place. At Yale, in 1808, “if any 
scholar shall, anywhere in New Haven, act a 
part in, or be present at, the acting of any 
comedy or tragedy, he shall be fined not ex- 
ceeding eighty cents.”* Furthermore: 

No student shall go a sailing without per- 
mission first obtained of the president. 

At Harvard, in 1850, students might leave 
town only on Saturdays after 
had to return before 10 p.m. 


exercises and 


The usual punishments were fines, admoni- 
tions, public and private, suspension, 
mission” (dismissal), “‘rustication,” and ex- 
pulsion. Corporal punishment was almost un- 
known, thoygh occasionally administered at 
Illinois. Suspension was imposed for a definite 
period, several weeks or months; dismissal was 
indefinite, implying a possible later re-admis- 
sion; expulsion marked the definite and final 
severance of all the ties between the student 
and the college. Rustication was a form of 
suspension involving the removal of a recalci- 
trant student to some other spot to continue his 
studies, often a farm or country home, or 4 
nearby residence. 

At Georgia, an adjacent Grammar School 
was the abode of the “rusticants”—and this 
was particularly effective since it affected the 
pride of the student by degrading him to the 
level of a mere grammar school boy. At 
Virginia a rusticated student was sent to 4 
country tavern—lonely at times perhaps, but 

‘E. M. Coulter, College Life in the Old South (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1928), p. 78 


* Laws of Yale College, 1808, Chapter VIII, Rule XIV. 
Laws of Yale College, 1808, Supplementary Laws 
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likely to be quite as pleasant as college and a bit 
freer from regulations. Sometimes the number 
of young men under ban stopping in these 
taverns was so large that they must have 
formed a congenial group of their own, to 
whom were accessible not only a public bar, but 
also, in season, the pleasures of the hunting 
field and the fishing stream.* 

Apparently there was need to impose punish- 
ments rather frequently. Harvard seems to 
have had a more law-abiding student body 
than most colleges, for the report for 1826, 
when there were 206 students, shows only 
eighteen admonitions, six suspensions, two 
dismissions, one rustication, and no expul- 
sions.” 

At Georgia an incomplete record covering 
forty years (1830-1870) shows 176 dismissals, 
including twenty-seven for drunkenness, seven 
for stabbing and shooting, fifty for disorderly 
conduct, and twenty-one for disrespect to pro- 
fessors.® 

The problem of discipline was far more 
dificult in the South, for the free life of the 
plantation and the presence of slaves had 
created an unconscious dislike of restrictions 
in the youths. Sometimes the dislike of restric- 
tions came to be more than unconscious, for 
these sons of the planter aristocracy knew that 
only slaves were made to be ordered around. 

At variance with the system of strict regu- 
lation enforced by espionage was the freer, 
more far sighted attitude adopted by some 
of the western colleges (Illinois, Oberlin and 
Indiana). This attitude of permitting the 
student freer reign and greater responsibility 
is illustrated in the case of the University of 
Indiana, where the faculty announced that: 

In the government of the University the 
leading principle is to procure strict disci- 
pline by mild means. It is considered a more 
effectual mode of forming the character to 
call into exercise the reason and moral sense 
of the student by parental appeals than 
merely to coerce an outward form of obedi- 
ence by forcing his will. The ultimate en- 


Il (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920), 316. 
" Harvard College Report of the President to the 
Board of Overseers, 1826. 
E. M. Coulter, College Life in the Old South, p. 115. 
Catalogue, Indiana University, 1842. 


P. A. Bruce, History of the University of Virginia, 


deavor is to enable and induce him to govern 

himself.? 

That this common sense view was not more 
generally adopted was probably due to the 
discouragement produced by undergraduate 
bodies who appeared to be absolutely ungovern- 
able except under the most iron-handed régime. 

Thomas Jefferson in founding the University 
of Virginia envisaged an “enlightened”’ system 
of control. He planned a “University of Adol- 
escent Freedom, not of Juvenile Discipline,” 
but his faith in the gentle instincts of youth 
was misplaced, for instead of that noble band 
of young men visualized by him as too deeply 
buried in their studies to indulge in wild 
pranks, there came a group of fractious young 
colts always bent on mischief. 

His plan was to have all discipline enforced 
by a Board of Censors to be selected by the 
faculty from the students with the highest 
reputations for discretion. This was to be the 
judicial body, acting in each case with the ap- 
proval of the faculty. But this plan for student 
government never matured and during the first 
session there was no discipline at all, as the 
faculty was waiting for the Board of Censors 
which never did function, because the boys 
refused to serve, feeling that such service 
would be incompatible with retaining the 
friendship of their fellow students. The Uni- 
versity fell into a state of insubordination, 
lawlessness, and riot, so that Jefferson was 
soon forced to admit that “the experience of 
the past six months had proved that stricter 
provisions were necessary; ... coercion must 
be resorted to.” 

In the following years the administration 
fell into the prevalent error of an excessive 
strictness. Ordinances that were petty and 
trivial, invaded too far the intimacy of a 
student’s private life—and enforced by that 
detested institution, the tutor-spy. When dis- 
order followed disorder it was further pro- 
posed in 1832 to establish a regular university 
court, working in cooperation with the Alber- 
marle County Court, with the right to call out 
a posse, and to use the county ail for a univer- 
sity jail. But this elaborate scheme was de- 
feated by the legislature. 

Breaches of discipline, which were in all 
colleges more frequent than its observance, 
were frequently marked by excesses—outrages 
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we should say today. The students had no 
respect for property or persons; assaults on 
persons were not uncommon and deaths not 
unknown. Particularly significant is the com- 
plete absence of respect of students for pro- 
fessors, bred of the espionage system which 
made the faculty and students always hostile, 
always suspicious of each other. The lengths 
to which a proctor would go to catch a stu- 
dent at some illegal pastime is shown by the 
following account of an incident at Virginia: 


Having reason to suspect that a cham- 
pagne party was going on, the proctor spent 
two hours walking up and down the arcades 
in the cold and darkness, seeking to detect a 
sound—the popping of a cork, an outburst 
of hilarity—that would indicate the room 
in which it was in progress. 


This snooping policy bred in the students a 
spirit of resentment and a desire for retalia- 
tion, which precluded any feeling of respect. 
This resentment and hatred frequently found 
expression in disrespectful and rude conduct in 
class and out, in burning professors in effigy, 
assaulting them with snowballs or stones, and 
breaking the windows of their rooms. 


In 1839 some Georgia students entered the 
room of a tutor, took all his clothing, books, 
bedding, and manuscripts; they carried them 
out on the campus and burned them in a bon- 
fire.8 At Virginia two students who had just 
been expelled attacked a professor coming from 
the lecture, and while one held him, the other 
lashed him with a horsewhip. 


Most of the disorders, however, were not 
aimed definitely at the professors, but were the 
natural deviltry resulting from the exuber- 
ance of youthful energy. Frequently they were 
associated with drunkenness, which was ex- 
tremely common. A Virginia professor lament- 
ing this situation explains it by saying: “Young 
men accustomed to the use of ardent spirits at 
home ... can hardly be expected to entertain 
proper views on the subject.” That there was 
excessive drinking in the homes, especially in 
the South, seems probable. Coulter estimates 
the average consumption of whiskey in Georgia 
in 1825 at ten gallons per man.® This being 
the case, it is not surprising that drunken 


*E. M. Coulter, College Life in the Old South, p. 92. 
* Tbid., p. 121. 


$$$ 


brawls at college were frequent. The tem- 
perance movements of the 1830’s and 40’s made 
no impression on the southern colleges. There 
was a temporary flutter of student sympathy 
with the early movement, but the novelty soon 
wore off. When the Washington Temperance 
movement came to the University of Georgia 
in 1842 with a promoter. who made speeches 
soliciting membership, the students: 

Came drunk and armed with pistols, which 
they fired, whooping and hallowing in the 
streets like a set of savages in the forest, 
attacked the church and drove the audience 
out.?° 
At Amherst, which was ultra-religious, the 

temperance movement took immediate strong 
hold. In 1830 the Anti-Venenean Society was 
organized under the leadership of a professor, 
all the members signing a pledge that they 
would absolutely abstain from the use of ardent 
spirits, wine, opium and tobacco. From the 
year 1830 until 1862, 75 per cent of all students 
joined, and presumably lived up to the pledge. 

Although card playing was strictly forbidden 
in most colleges, gambling was a favorite diver- 
sion in the South, and at Georgia became so 
flagrant that it was punished by summary 
expulsion. At Virginia the sporting bloods 
gambled, not only in their rooms, but in a 
flourishing gambling hall near the college, 
a popular resort for dissolute students. They 
often played -for large stakes; there was one 
case of $2,000 lost by a student at a single 
sitting. The faculty adopted strong measures 
to stamp out this evil but to no avail. 

In 1836 two students were suspended for the 
remainder of the session after being caught 
playing cards in the dormitories, although 
there was no evidence that money was involved. 

Colleges were the scenes of constant noise 
and disorder. Bonfires were frequent at Har- 
vard. The continual discharge of noisy fire 
crackers at Princeton resulted eventually in 
banning them, even on the 4th of July. At 
Georgia and Virginia there were frequent con- 
vivial gatherings on the campus at night, when 
students, usually disguised, ignited tar barrels, 
whooped and danced, and boisterously sang 
“corn songs’— semi-obscene plantation songs 
learned from the slaves. 


* Ibid., p. 123. 
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More serious than these juvenile pranks 
were the instances of fighting with weapons 
among the students themselves. Although it 
was generally forbidden for any student to 
possess a gun, pistol, sword, or dirk, this rule 
was constantly violated, particularly in the 
South where the proud, impetuous, students 
frequently went about armed in case of con- 
tingency. One Virginia student explained the 
contingency thus: “If a man insults me and 
refuses to give honorable satisfaction.” 


Knives and dirks were sometimes drawn in 
student fracases and stabbings were not un- 
known. Duels, though strictly outlawed, were 
frequently planned and occasionally took place. 
Even the Congressional Act of 1839 failed to 
discourage this practice completely, for Uni- 
versity of Virginia students were guilty of 
planning more than one affair of honor in 1840 
—at least one of which is said to have been 
actually fought—in the District of Columbia. 


The famous Robert Toombs was known as a 
violent hot-headed youth when a student at 
Georgia from 1824 to 1828. On one occasion 
he entered another student’s room with a bowl 
in one hand and a pistol in the other. He hurled 


the bowl, but bystanders intervened before he 


could discharge the pistol. Undismayed, 
Toombs attacked his antagonist shortly after 
with a knife and a hatchet, but was again 
disarmed before he could inflict serious injury. 


Most dangerous of all the student disorders 
were the concerted rebellions that spasmodic- 
ally broke out, sometimes reaching disturbing 
proportions and more occasionally resulting in 
loss of life. The motives for these organized 
resistances to authority were usually trivial— 
poor food at commons, an unpopular change in 
the method of conducting classes or some new 
restrictive ordinance. On more than one occa- 
sion the faculties proved utterly unable to cope 
with determined rebellions, and the civil 
authorities had to be summoned. When the 
ringleaders were expelled, the rest of the 
student body resigned en masse, whereupon the 
original grievance was removed and the class 
readmitted on promise of future good behavior. 
An expelled student could usually find asylum 


at another college, so the faculty had no really 
effective weapon. 


The Conic Sections Rebellion at Yale in 1830 


provided a solution. In this case the students 
petitioned to be allowed to recite in Conic 
Sections from their books instead of demon- 
strating the figures on the blackboard. The 
petition was denied and the students refused 
to recite. Forty students then signed a peti- 
tion endorsing those who refused to recite and 
demanding that any punishment meted out to 
them should fall on all alike. The faculty took 
them at their word and forty-four were ex- 
pelled. Other colleges cooperated by refusing 
to receive them. This drastic policy had such 
an effect that from that time on there was no 
organized resistance to the Yale authorities. 


At other colleges the rebellions were not so 
peaceably conducted nor so easily dispatched 
as this one. In one rebellion at Virginia about 
1840 the students met the professors with a 
barrage of stones, then retired and armed 
themselves. They destroyed property and 
finally became so violent that the professors 
felt obliged to arm in defense of themselves 
and their families. Eventually magistrates 
and sheriffs appeared and a military guard 
was placed in control of the college. The rebel- 
lion dispersed only to break out afresh the 
following year, when in the course of the fray 
a professor was actually killed by a student. 


Still another outbreak occurred in 1845 when 
the students organized in rebellion for ap- 
parently no other reason than to express a 
general contempt for discipline. “The rioting 
lasted a week and was only subdued when the 
militia was called out and a force of 200 men 
under command of the sheriff marched full 
armed upon the ground.” The students re- 
sented this interference of the civil law and 
protesting that it was an offense to them for 
the faculty to call upon the militia, 126 of the 
194 students enrolled resigned. This protracted 
insubordination struck an almost fatal blow at 
the moral prestige of the university. The fol- 
lowing year the enrollment was 138 compared 
with the 194 of the preceding year. It became 
dubious whether the state would continue to 
sanction the institution." Accounts of similar 
rebellions at other colleges could be related ad 
infinitum. 


One other phase of student belligerency 
should be mentioned—the town and gown dis- 


*2P, A. Bruce, History of the University of Virginia, 
III, 111-118. 
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turbances. These conflicts between townspeople 
and students, provoked now by one side, now 
by the other, were conducted merely in a vein 
of rowdyism. They seem to have been particu- 
larly characteristic of Yale, where the students 
chose firemen and sailors as particular objects 
on whom to vent their overflowing pugnacity. 
These encounters were frequently bloody. 
There were several reasons for the ultimate 
disappearance of violence as a common affair in 
student life. The adoption of wiser faculty 
policies by relinquishing the petty restrictions 
that had engendered the rebellious spirits and 
by the assumption of a strong hand when dis- 
order did break out were important. Another 


reason was the increase in size of the colleges, 
Formerly the class had been the unit of organi- 
zation for most resistance. With the increase 
in attendance, the class became too large and 
unwieldy to effect strong organization and 
exact a willing loyalty. Coupled with this was 
the introduction of the elective system, which 
displaced the old curriculum where every mem- 
ber of a class took the same courses. This did 
much to break down class unity. 

Another important element was the arrival 
of what we call the modern age, with its eased 
methods of communication, its movies, and di- 
versions of every sort to engage the interests of 
students when they tired of studying. 


Economic Planning 1n a Chemurgic World 


ELINOR L. 


Marygrove College, 


Today, economic planning is a subject of 
much controversy. Many people say: “It 
sounds good on paper, but is it practical? Will 
it work out?” 

We cannot be certain, of course, until we 
have tried it, but we can study its possibilities 
and see what factors tend to make it practical. 
Of these, one of the most important, I believe, 
is chemurgy—‘“the growing of chemicals for 
industrial uses.’”! 

In 1935, a group of 300 manufacturers, sci- 
entists, and farmers got together to decide how 
the farm and industry could work together 
for the benefit of both.* Out of this meeting 
has risen a nation-wide interest in the prob- 
lem. Industrial chemists have discovered 
means of using farm products in their fac- 
tories. The farmer, in turn, is producing the 
materials needed by industry, thus helping it 
and at the same time raising his own standard 
of living. 

Since 1935 the increase of new chemurgic 
products has helped greatly towards the as- 
surance of an adequate supply of necessary 
materials—a common objective of chemurgists 
and economists. We have been quite fortunate, 


1W. J. Hale, “Farm Chemurgy and Its Possibilities,” 
Social Justice Review, 33 (July, 1940), 117. 
¢ Christy Borth, Pioneers of Plenty, p. 38. 
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in our past history, in having a wide variety 
of natural resources. Recently, however, we 
have noticed them diminishing, partly through 
our carelessness, and partly through long use. 
We realize now that we must cut down on our 
use of them or find satisfactory substitutes. 
Many of our chemurgic products have already 
proved to be just as practical (in some cases, 
more so) than those produced from natural 
resources. 

A few years ago the soy bean came into 
prominent use. Its sponsor, Henry Ford, found 
many uses for it in his automobile industry— 
from window trimmings to distributor cas- 
ings.” The head Ford chemist, Dr. R. McCar- 
roll, has estimated that the use of plastics for 
window molding alone would increase their use 
of metal substitutes twenty-five million pounds 
per year, thus relieving the dependence on 
steel.* 

Our forests, too, show a great need for care 
in future use. In the last few years we have 
realized the tremendous loss experienced in the 
destruction of our trees. In searching for a 
plan whereby we might give our forests a 
“restoration period,” a group of research en- 
gineers developed a process by which one mil- 


*C. C. Furnas, “The Farm Problem,” The Americé’ 
Scholar, 10 (Winter, 1940-1941), 32. 
‘Christy Borth, Pioneers of Plenty, p. 22. 
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lion houses per year can be made from sawdust 
without cutting one extra tree. Each year the 
jumber-using industries in the United States 
produce approximately twenty million tons of 
sawdust and shavings.°® In previous years most 
of this was considered waste and was burned; 
with the new process these tons of waste are 
converted into forty billion square feet of high- 
quality board. Because the process is simple 
and inexpensive, it promises to be of much 
value to America in the future by reducing 
the rate of her wood consumption. 

Besides relieving the strain on our natural 
resources, chemurgy has tended to make us less 
dependent on foreign sources for needed ma- 
terial. We have always imported much of 
our supply of paint, varnish, and lacquer 
more than two billion pounds annually. If we 
were to use our own vegetable oils, however, 
we would need to import little more than a 
few hundred thousand pounds. 

Our need for imported wool will also be de- 
creased with the development of the new prod- 
uct, aralac. This fabric, made from cottage 
cheese, looks and feels very much like real 
wool. The price is as yet slightly higher than 
wool but will become cheaper with further im- 
provements in the manufacturing process. 

With the other chemurgic products, these 
promise to keep us well supplied with needed 
materials. They supplement both our natural 
resources and foreign sources. With the direc- 
tion of federal economists, who can see the 
needs of the country as a whole, the farmers 
can produce that which we need but cannot 
obtain from other sources, thus achieving one 
of the chief aims of federal economic planning. 

Chemurgie products likewise may achieve 
another objective or aim of federal economic 
planning, that concerned with ridding our 
country of her enormous wastes. We have pro- 
duced too much of one thing, too little of 
another. We have let land stand idle; we have 
let men stand idle. But for every bit of waste 
we must pay, and sometimes pay heavily. 

Twelve years ago, in 1933, we paid our farm- 
ers $162,000,000 to plow under millions of 
acres of cotton and to destroy six million hogs.* 
Why? Because the farmers’ income had 
iin 


*“New Homes Can Be Built of Sawdust,” Science 
Digest, 18 (November, 1945), 93. 
‘Christy Borth, Pioneers of Plenty, p. 38. 


dropped far below the normal standard as a 
result of surplus products. A scarcity had to 
be produced artificially to raise prices enough 
for farmers to earn a decent living. No one 
liked this method. People do not like to pay for 
food and clothing that they will never see, and 
the farmers hate to destroy what they have 
worked so hard to produce. Yet this seemed to 
be the only method, and it helped. Within two 
years the annual farm income was raised 
three billion dollars. 

Now the economists want a plan to prevent 
any surplus products from piling up. They 
would prefer paying the farmers to produce 
useful goods rather than paying them to de- 
stroy surpluses. According to many scientists, 
the only solution is through chemurgic prod- 
ucts. With the use of these well established, 
the present number of farmers will be able to 
produce as much as they can without the fear 
of not being able to sell the fruits of their labor. 

The dairy farmer will not need to fear a 
shut-down on his milk shipment if the excess 
milk can be used for other purposes. He will 
not find difficulty in selling his corn in bumper 
crop years if there is a demand for corn for 
industry as well as for stock feed. The only 
way to prevent surplus materials is to supply 
an almost limitless ‘‘reservoir of consumption.” 
And this reservoir is chemurgy. 

Still another way in which chemurgy is 
helping to remove waste is by providing em- 
ployment for those in need of it. With the 
assurance of an available market, farmers will 
strive to produce more, and will require more 
hired labor. The industries allied with the new 
products will also employ a large number. 
William Hale estimates that the production of 
ten per cent Agrol blend of gasoline will bring 
about the employment of one million men on 
farms and two million in allied industries. And 
this would be done without the displacement of 
workers in the petroleum industry. In discuss- 
ing the federal economists’ aim of relieving 
this situation, he says: “There will never be a 
solution to unemployment till chemists are 
given full freedom of creative initiative. And 
furthermore chemists and engineers cannot 
solve the problems of this chemical age save 
through organic chemicals, which are the farm- 
ers’ sole output.’’? 


*W. J. Hale, “Farm Chemurgy and Its Possibilities,” 
Social Justice Review 33 (July, 1940) 118-119. 
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The expansion in the use of these agricul- 
tural products, then promises to carry out the 
objectives of the economic planning program. 
It will furnish us with what we need with the 
least possible waste. The individual farmer, of 
course, cannot see just what crops are needed 
most and which will be of the greatest benefit 
to him. He will need the intelligent direction 
of federal agents. Furnas stresses this idea 
when he says: “When we start changing the 
time-honored balance of nature, we are forced 
to move carefully and plan every step.’® 
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Refocusing the Language Picture 


J. F. SANTEE 


Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon 


Deploring the present popularity of Spanish 
in our schools, Dr. Louis Foley of the Western 
Michigan College of Education at Kalamazoo 
in a recent article advances what he considers 
the superior claims of French. Among other 
criticisms, he takes particular exception to the 
statement made in a certain radio broadcast 
that “many hundreds of words of Spanish 
origin have come into English through the 
years.” With reference to the Spanish word 
list set forth in the broadcast, the Michigan 
educator submits this: 

Many of the terms mentioned would be 
totally unfamiliar to anyone unacquainted 
with certain parts of the Southwest. Others, 
more widely known, have to do with... 
occupations or habits of life that are con- 
nected only with limited regions; such, for 
instance, are alamo, arroyo, canyon, mesa, 
sierra, coyote, adobe, patio, hacienda, placer, 
rodeo, lasso, sombrero, poncho, sarape, 
machete, peon. Some of the most familiar 
examples cited have hardly any higher rating 
than slang, as calaboose, hoosegow, loco, 
chaps, pickaninny, savvy, broncobuster, or 


*Louis Foley: “Language-Picture Out of Focus,” 
ze rt Delta Kappan, XXVII (September, 1945), 


vamoose. A few of the words mentioned, 
such as solo or bravo, came to us, not from 
Spanish at all, but from Italian. In general, 
it is quite clear that the list as a whole does 
not really belong to the English language, 
or even to a dialect used throughout the 
United States. 


Asa boy in the Midwest during the 1890's, 
the present writer was accustomed to hearing 
Spanish expressions used in common conversa- 
tion by his elders, persons chiefly from the 
Atlantic Seaboard and the region of the Great 
Lakes. Among these expressions were several 
in the list under discussion, viz: adobe, 
bronco, canyon (caiion), coyote, lasso (lazo), 
loco, savvy, (sabe), sombrerdé, vamos (some- 
times, vamoose), calaboose, and pickaninny. 
He was, however, unaware of the Spanish 
derivation of the two last-mentioned—from 
calabozo and pequeno, respectively. Reading 
familiarized him with the remaining words in 
Dr. Foley’s list. In particular, he learned the 
meaning of machete during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Familiar to him, also, were these ad- 
ditional Spanish words: adios, alfalfa, armada, 
burro, corral, don, pronto, rancho, gringo, 
senor, si, siesta, and tamale. Mosquito and 
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Negro, of course, were used as ordinary Eng- 
lish words. Familiar, but with Spanish deri- 
vation also unknown, were: chigger (chigre), 
cinch (cincha), commodore (comendador), 
lariat (la riata), and mustang (mesteno). 

To be called to attention here are those words 
which, like coyote, and tamale, are of Ameri- 
can origin, but which come to us through the 
medium of Spanish, such as: cannibal, choco- 
late, potato, tapioca, tobacco, tomato, and 
yucca. A little research will serve to reveal 
the fact that a greater number of Ibericisms 
have entered our vernacular than is suggested 
by Dr. Foley’s article. Where in the English- 
speaking world are these words unknown?— 
gaucho, manana, matador, padre, and toreador. 
Establishing themselves in our daily speech 
are: avocado, carabao, chaparral, madroja, 
manzanita, marihuana, pinto, and tortilla. 

Nor should it be forgotten that certain 
Spanish writers have left a lasting impression 
on world literatures, including English. Pre- 
eminent among these is Cervantes, who has 
furnished us a name upon which to build de- 
rivatives—Quixote. 

It may be conceded, nevertheless, that the sum 
total of Spanish words finding their way into 
English is comparatively small. Still a number 
of such words have so found their way, and 
their number is likely to increase. 

Attempting to show that Spanish, after all, 
has made a very minor contribution to the 
English language, in comparison with the con- 
tribution of French, Dr. Foley writes: 


For a most extreme contrast to our com- 
paratively few words of Spanish origin, one 
might consider the immeasurably vast con- 
tribution that has come to the English from 
the French. . . . Aside from Anglo-Saxon— 
and that element in English can hardly be 
fairly called more important—no other lan- 
guage has contributed to modern English 
to an extent remotely comparable to the in- 
fluence of French. 


This is true enough. The Norman Conquest 
has left such an impress upon our linguistic 
forms that English can almost qualify as one 
of the Latin languages. And this, rather than 
the borrowing of Ibericisms, is the chief factor 
in making English speech resemble Castilian. 
For French and Spanish are sister languages, 
both deriving from the language of the Roman 


Empire. The words of French origin in Eng- 
lish, therefore, are likely to be of great assist- 
ance to our students when attempting Spanish. 
The existence of a large number of similar or 
identical terms in both English and Spanish— 
for whatever reason—is a fact which pro- 
ponents of Spanish-language teaching in this 
country are constantly trying to demonstrate. 


It may be said that English words ending 
in tion or sion generally have their counter- 
parts in Spanish, as: intencion, dimension, 
This is likewise true of English words ending in 
able and ible, as: formidable and invincible. 
Other words common to both languages are 
such as: doctor, error, favor, honor, idea, rifle, 
rival. Then, a lengthy list might be made, using 
Spanish words with a striking resemblance to 
corresponding English words: e.g.: facilidad, 
faz (face), geografia, igual (equal), leccion, 
paz (peace), suficiente, voz (voice). 

Many Spanish words may be traced from 
the Greek through the Latin and their relation- 
ship shown to words in other languages. This 
is an example: Greek, ekklesia (Originally, an 
assembly, later, a church.); Latin, ecclesia; 
Spanish, iglesia; French, église. In English we 
have ecclesiastical, pertaining to the church. 
Here it is the French term which is furthest 
from English and the classic tongues. 

After calling attention to the somewhat 
blundering use of Spanish by one of our promi- 
nent officials while essaying a public address 
in a Latin-American metropolis, our critic sur- 
mises: 

A representative of the United States who 

could speak French fluently and correctly, as 
a well-educated Mexican or South American 
could be expected to do, might make a far 
better impression upon our “neighbors” to 
the South, besides indicating his capacity for 
international contacts in various other parts 
of the world.... 


Endeavoring to support his contention with 
reference to the popularity of French in the 
lands to the south of the Rio Grande, Dr. Foley 
quotes a writer-actress thus: “The French 
language is understood, spoken, and loved by 
Chileans.” 

One wonders if the Chilenos are about to 
abandon Spanish in favor of French! Seriously, 
however, there is a high degree of probability 
that a French-speaking tourist might accost a 
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considerable number of persons on the streets 
of Mexico City, Buenos Aires, or Valparaiso 
without eliciting a single response couched in 
French. 

While proficiency in French on the part of 
a foreign representative might impress well- 
educated Ibero-Americans, it is to be doubted 
if any high percentage, even of such persons, 
would be able to understand French, either 
spoken or written. Of course, by the simple 
expedient of ruling out as poorly educated 
all Spanish- and Portuguese-Americans not 
having facility in the language of Hugo and 
Zola, the exact opposite may be proved. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that an 
address delivered in French before a _ Ibero- 
American audience would have to be inter- 
preted in order that the auditors might get 
the meaning. This being the case, the speech 
may as well be in English. It may be, too, that 
interpreters of English are more numerous in 
Latin America than any other kind. 

The world over, people like their own ver- 
naculars. The ability of a foreigner among 
us to speak even a few words in English causes 
us to classify him far above the outlander who 
stands dumb in our presence, or who vocalizes 


unintelligibly in a vain effort to communicate 


his thought to us. Reasoning by analogy, we 
may assume that our Spanish- and Portuguese- 
speaking neighbors appreciate the efforts of 
foreign visitors to employ the native idiom— 
halting and awkward though those efforts be. 

Latin Americans, outside of Quebec, Haiti, 
French Guiana, and a few islands such as 
Martinique, might well marvel at a French- 
speaking tourist from the United States. They 
might inquire why he had not sought to famil- 
iarize himself with one of the languages used 
by his principal neighbors to the South. Speak- 
ing to them by a species of unnecessary cir- 
cumlocution could be taken as a form of “high- 
hatting.” 

Possibly those Ibero-Americans who are at 
home in the French language have, in the vast 
majority of cases, lived in France for a time. 

That there are certain difficulties attendant 
upon the learning of spoken French, Dr. Foley 
admits: 

To say the simplest thing in French so as 
to be intelligible, let alone striving to avoid 
foreign accent and to speak in a correct and 


ee. 


pleasing manner, an English-speaking pey- 

son must learn to form sounds which are pew 

to him and which he may find it physically 
fatiguing to keep on making for very long at 

a time, until he becomes accustomed to them, 

Notwithstanding its difficult pronunciation, 
as admitted by Dr. Foley, French has some. 
thing to commend it as a school subject. The 
“language of diplomacy,” and a kind of second 
language in a number of countries, French 
has been also the vehicle of expression for some 
of the world’s greatest writers. It should be 
understood, however, that while approximately 
seventy million persons use French as a yer- 
nacular, about one hundred million use Span- 
ish in a similar way. A prediction may be 
made, too, that the natural increase of those 
using French as a mother tongue is likely to be 
far smaller than that of those so using Spanish. 

As for beauty, the Spanish language is with 
out peer. Compare, for instance, the eup| 
adios” with ‘“‘adieu,” “‘addio,” 
and “farewell.” 

Henry Grattan Doyle considers that our 
people are awakening to a realization of the 
need for linguistic reciprocity in carrying out 
the ‘“‘good-neighbor” policy. In our own coun- 
try, Dean Doyle tells us, there is a growing 
interest in the Iberian languages, this interest 
manifesting itself among  adult-education 
groups, clubs, and church groups, and by the 
initiation of informal classes. Supporting this 
kind of program are such organizations as the 
American Legion, the Legion Auxiliary, and 
the National Federation of Women’s Clubs. As 
for Spanish, Dean Doyle asserts: “‘. . . Spanish 
is now by all odds the preferred 
language’ among North Americans of English 
speech, a position that the English language 
likewise enjoys throughout Latin America.” 

Should Anglo-Saxon Americans and Spanish 
Americans seek to intercommunicate with one 
another indirectly through the medium of 
French? Whose language picture is out of 
focus? 

In the estimation of W. S. Hendrix, there 
has arisen in our country, as a result of recel! 
events, “a demand for more practical teaching 
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*Henry Grattan Doyle, “ “The Place of Spanish and 
Portugese in Inter-American Education,” 7): Teach- 
ing of Spanish and Portugese, p. 14, N. E. A. Bulleti™ 
August, 1945. Dr. Doyle is Dean of Columbian College, 
The George Washington University, and is Editor © 
Hispania. 
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of languages. In the case of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese,” he adds, “this demand has been 
greatly re-enforced by the Good Neighbor 
Policy and the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs.””® 

Marjorie C. Johnston writes: 

“Aside from the advantages of an early 
yeginning in the mastery of a language, the 
introduction of Spanish in the grades is a 
und approach to the development of inter- 
American solidarity because such a program 
reaches all the children of all the people and 
joss much to broaden their viewpoint with 
respect to other lands and peoples. In areas 
where large communities of Spanish-speaking 
citizens are found, the study of Spanish is one 
effective means of developing better school- 
community relationships and of bringing about 
mutual respect and understanding between the 
two dominant culture groups.’ 

Miss Johnston goes on to write of Spanish 
language instruction, particularly as it has 
developed in the elementary schools of Texas, 
New Mexico, Florida, and California. In the 
first-mentioned state, Spanish is studied in the 
intermediate and upper grades according to 
a plan set forth in the course of study. State- 
adopted textbooks in Spanish are furnished. 
More than 300,000 pupils are affected by this 
program. In New Mexico, Spanish is studied 
from the fifth grade to the eighth grade, in- 
cusive. The course of study provides, also, for 
the needs of Spanish-speaking pupils who are 
learning to read their mother tongue. 

In Florida, the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce is lending encouragement to the study of 
Spanish in the elementary schools, and the 
State Department of Education is distributing 
4 tentative study guide. In Southern Cali- 
fornia, the teaching of Spanish is receiving 
articular emphasis. Los Angles, for instance, 
la’ an in-service teacher-training plan pro- 
viding opportunity for teachers to receive in- 
‘truction and supervision in the use of oral 
Spanish, When the plan was introduced in 


. W. S. Hendrix, “Current Trends in the Teaching 
' Spanish and Portugese,” The Teaching of Spanish 


De Portug se, p. 16. Dr. Hendrix is Chairman of the 
i vy of Romance Languages, The Ohio State 
sep larjorie C. Johnston, “Spanish in the Elementary 
a } The Teaching of Spanish and Portugese, p. 20. 
Spanish ston is Consultant on the Teaching of 
ation Division of Inter-American Educational Re- 
tions, U. S. Office of Education. 


1943, eighty-five high school teachers of Span- 
ish, seventy elementary teachers with Spanish- 
speaking ability, and fourteen teachers from 
the adult education department volunteered to 
conduct Saturday and evening classes for 
teachers in the 301 elementary schools of Los 
Angeles. That the Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation really believed in the program is indi- 
cated by the fact that it appropriated the 
sum of $10,000 for audio-visual aids to ac- 
company the Spanish courses. It is the expecta- 
tion that soon Spanish will be taught through- 
out the Los Angeles schools, from kindergarten 
to junior college, inclusive. 

“Although in other areas,’ Miss Johnston 
informs us, “Spanish is not offered on a state- 
wide basis, there are numerous schools, especi- 
ally demonstration schools of teachers’ col- 
leges, which offer Spanish in one or more 
grades of the elementary school, as, for ex- 
ample, the elementary schools of Hunter Col- 
lege in New York; Eau Claire, Wisconsin: 
Eugene, Oregon; Shreveport, Louisiana; 
Shelby County, Tennessee; Omaha, Nebraska; 
Pittsburg and Emporia, Kansas; various cities 
in Colorado, and others. During the past school 
year inquiries pertaining to materials or 
methods for teaching Spanish in the elemen- 
tary school have been directed to the U. 8S. 
Office of Education from twenty-six states.” 

Today, with our ever-widening international 
relationships, foreign languages assume an 
aspect of greater importance than formerly 
to our people. We cannot be isolationists in 
language when we are anything but isolation- 
ists in national policy. We must have trans- 
lators and interpreters of many languages. 
Our diplomatic and consular representatives of 
tomorrow will possess a larger measure of 
linguistic adequacy than did their predecessors 
of yesterday. Those among our nationals, im- 
pelled by choice or necessity to sojourn in non- 
English-speaking lands are likely to welcome 
some preliminary training in foreign tongues. 

Ruling out the possibility of a world-wide 
acceptance of Esperanto, or some similar mode 
of intercommunication, it will be necessary for 
numbers of our youth to receive foreign- 
language instruction. As for that, Russian, 
Chinese, Japanese, and other languages which 
we formerly ignored, are now finding place in 
our colleges. 
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A smattering of German or French, or both, 
can no longer be considered the sine qua non 
of foreign-language attainment. Nor, notwith- 
standing its marvelous extension, will English 
serve everywhere as a lingua franca. As for 
Basic English, its apparent simplicity—to our- 
selves—is not so apparent to persons using the 
Romance languages. The relationship of those 
languages to English is generally on the side 
of the longer words. Basic English, be it said, 
makes extensive use of the shorter ones. Basic 
English, therefore, is Germanic, rather than 
Latin. 

There was a time when educators knew ex- 
actly what to do in the matter of foreign- 
language teaching. In that day of pedagogical 
certitude, Latin was the choice. If additional 
foreign languages were desired, the student 
was invited to struggle with Greek or Hebrew, 
or both. With the passing of an era, the ancient 
languages lost their popularity and the modern 
languages—generally French and German— 


ee , 


received attention in our schools. Now, we haye 
reached the end of another era, and, in view of 
world-wide catastrophic changes in human re. 
lationships, French and German may lose some 
of the prestige which they have been enjoying, 
It is entirely within the realm of possibility 
that the inertia of college curricula may je 
overcome, even to the extent of modifying the 
language requirements for the Doctor of Phi. 
losophy degree. 

Because of the probable great population ip. 
crease in the countries to the south of us, and 
because of the improvement in travel facilities, 
Spanish and Portuguese are likely to assume 
more and more importance to Americans of 
the United States. Just now, many persons in 
our country appear motivated toward study of 
the Iberian languages, particularly, Spanish, 
Why not encourage this interest? At least this 
is sure: We cannot change the direction of this 
interest by crying out for French, German, 
or Latin. 


Industrial Relations in Great Britain 


WALLACE R. KLINGER 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York 


INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION 

State intervention in the life and work of the 
factory in Great Britain began early in the 
nineteenth century when the first factory act, 
known as the Health and Morals of Appren- 
tices Act, was passed in 1802. This law estab- 
lished the principle of an inspectorate; it im- 
posed certain limits upon the hours of work 
during which children and young persons 
might be employed; and it contained certain 
regulations concerning the cleanliness and 
ventilation of factory buildings. 

Under the terms of the Factory Act of 1802, 
local justices were empowered to appoint two 
visitors from among their own number whose 
duty it should be to enter and inspect the fac- 
tories in their districts in order to insure that 
the intentions of Parliament were being car- 
ried out. This method of enforcement had two 
grave disadvantages: first, if the local justices 
neglected their duties there was no central con- 


trolling body which could force them to act; and 
second, since the inspector appointed was of 
necessity a local man, he was exposed to the 
temptation of yielding to pressure from mel 
of his own circle and standing. 

The Factory Act of 1833 changed the status 
of the inspectors from amateur to professional, 
and placed their appointment in the hands of 
the central government. At the beginning, only 
four inspectors were appointed, but this num- 
ber was gradually increased until by 1944 there 
were 416, of whom 133 were women. The fat- 
tory inspectors include men and women of the 
most varied qualifications and experience: é2- 
gineers, chemists, electrical experts, doctors, 
administrators, social workers, and persons 
with first hand knowledge of factory life. At 
first, their functions were concerned only wi 
the enforcement of statutory regulations, but 
gradually they developed a scientific and at- 
visory aspect which resulted in a number of 
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measures for health and safety as well as a 
number of improvements in manufacturing 
technique. 

The Factory Act of 1802 forbade the employ- 
ment of apprentices in the cotton and woolen 
trades for night work between the hours of 9 
pm. and 6 a.m., and for more than twelve of the 
remaining fifteen hours. Moreover, it expressly 
stipulated that during the first four years of 
apprenticeship, instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic must be provided. Successive 
acts, beginning with the Factory Act of 1819, 
prohibited the employment of children below 
acertain age (progressively raised from nine 
in 1819 to fourteen in 1920), first in the textile 
trades only and subsequently in an ever widen- 
ing circle of industries, until by 1920 the child 
had disappeared from trade and commerce al- 
together. These same acts imposed increasing 
restrictions on the number of daily and weekly 
hours during which young persons and women 
might be employed. By 1937 the number of 
hours was limited to nine in any one day or 
forty-eight in any week. The Factory Act of 
1937 also prohibited the employment of a 
woman or young person, that is, a boy or girl 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, for 
more than four and one-half hours without an 
interval of at least a half-hour for a meal or a 
rest. Further provisions limited the number of 
hours worked by young persons under sixteen 
to forty-four hours instead of forty-eight, and 
prohibited boys under sixteen or girls under 
eighteen from employment at night. 


Sanitary conditions in factories have been 
the subject of statutory regulations from 1802 
onwards. Standards imposed in the early days 
were very low, and care for the health of the 
workers was meagre and incomplete. The 
growth of scientific knowlege during the middle 
and latter half of the nineteenth century led to 
the realization that the general health of the 
workers suffered as a result of bad working 
conditions, and might actually be endangered 
by certain processes discovered to involve dis- 
fase. This realization led to a series of acts 
for the detailed regulation of dangerous and 
unhealthful trades, and finally to the Factory 
and Workshop Act of 1902, which secured 
Proper sanitary conditions for factories in gen- 
‘ral. Among the provisions of the latter act 
were those which established a standard for 


cleanliness of the factory building; provided 
for ventilation, heat, 250 cubic feet of space for 
each worker with a notice specifying the num- 
ber of persons who might lawfully be employed 
in each room conspicuously posted; and a suf- 
ficient number of properly kept, suitably venti- 
lated, and conveniently placed sanitary con- 
veniences. 

These provisions were further amplified in 
the Factory Act of 1937 which extended the 
space requirements to 400 cubic feet per per- 
son; added to the ventilation requirements by 
requiring the circulation of fresh air in each 
work room; defined the temperature require- 
ments more exactly by making sixty degrees 
the minimum reasonable temperature except 
where heavy physical labor was involved; in- 
troduced new regulations with regard to suit- 
able and sufficient lighting, and made statutory 
certain of the Orders issued during the First 
World War such as those concerning the supply 
of drinking water, washing facilities, accom- 
modations for clothing and for drying clothing, 
sitting facilities for female workers, and a 
first-aid box for every 150 workers or fraction 
thereof. 

The first act to contain provision for the 
safety of the factory worker was passed in 
1844 largely as a result of the reports of factory 
inspectors which stressed the fact that many 
industrial accidents were entirely preventable, 
and were due to the lack of elementary pre- 
cautions against danger to life and limb. These 
provisions were mainly concerned with such 
matters as the prohibition of the cleaning of 
machinery in motion by young persons, and the 
fencing of special parts of the machines. These 
have been gradually elaborated and extended 
until by 1937 the act contained twenty-nine 
sections devoted to the problem of accident pre- 
vention. Furthermore, this act empowers the 
Minister of Labor to impose special regulations 
when the necessity occurs. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Industrial legislation in Great Britain has 
been supplemented for many years by joint 
voluntary machinery established between as- 
sociations of workers and emloyers for the pur- 
pose of fixing wages and conditions of labor, 
and of avoiding industrial dispute. The system 
of free negotiation within industry began in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. In 
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the sixteenth century and earlier, the State had 
exercised control over wages through local 
magistrates; combinations of either workers or 
employers to vary wages or to interfere in any 
way with labor was forbidden by law. In the 
seventeenth century this system fell into disuse 
and wages became the sole responsibility of the 
employer, associations of workers or employers 
still being prohibited. With the passing of the 
Combination Laws Repeal Act in 1824, how- 
ever, trade societies were legalized and the 
stage was set for collective bargaining. 

Trade unions have had their origins in varied 
circumstances, and for this reason vary in size, 
construction, and constitution, although all 
exist for the purpose of safeguarding and im- 
proving the status of their members, and are 
collectively concerned with all matters which 
affect labor. Their functions and powers have 
been defined by various acts of Parliament of 
which the principal act, and the one on which 
the present status of unions is based, was the 
Trade Union Act of 1871. This act provided 
that unions were no longer illegal because of 
their purpose in restraint of trade. It gave 
certain advantages regarding the holding of 
property and similar matters to any officially 
registered union as long as its aims were lawful. 

The Trade Disputes Act of 1906 freed the 
unions from any civil liability arising out of 
their activities; that is, it established the prin- 
ciple that a union could not be penalized if its 
members in the course of a strike broke their 
contract of employment. The Trade Union Act 
of 1913 conferred power on any trade union to 
include in its constitution any lawful purpose, 
including political objects, so long as its princi- 
pal objects were those of a trade union accord- 
ing to the definition of the Trade Union Act of 
1876. However, a majority obtained by secret 
ballot was necessary before political objects 
could be included in the rules of a union, and 
expenditures “for political objects had to be 
taken out of a fund earmarked for the purpose 
to which no member had to contribute unless 
he wished to do so. 

The Trade Disputes and Trade Union Act of 
1927 declared illegal all strikes and lockouts 
for purposes other than the furtherance of a 
trade dispute or those designed to coerce the 
government by inflicting hardships on the com- 
munity. It prohibited membership in a union 


es 


with political objects to civil servants, ang 
stated that their unions might not be affiliate 
with any other political or industrial orgapj. 
zation. Furthermore, it provided that an ep. 
ployee of a public or local authority, whether g 
member of a union or not, who broke his ¢op. 
tract knowing that by so doing he might cause 
grave inconvenience or danger to the public. 
should be liable to prosecution. It was also 
made illegal for any public or local authority 
to insist, as a condition of employment, that 
the candidate should or should not be a member 
of a union. 


Trade unions may cater to any craft or group 
of crafts. Each union is an autonomous body 
with its own constitution and its own methods 
of furthering the interests of the workers, 
Some are bound by strict regulation to avoid 
strike action until all other possible means have 
been tried. In some cases the decision to strike 
rests with the executive, while in others it de- 
pends upon a two-thirds majority ballot of all 
members. The trade union movement since 
1868 has been centralized in the Trade Union 
Congress (TUC), the objects of which are t 
promote the interests of all its affiliated organ- 
izations and generally to improve the social and 
economic conditions of the workers. The duties 
of its executive body, known as the General 
Council, include keeping a watch on all indus- 
trial movements, watching legislation affecting 
labor, initiating such legislation as the TUC 
may deem necessary, promoting common action 
on general questions such as wages and hours 
of labor, assisting any union which may be at- 
tacked on a vital trade union principle, and 
taking trade union cases when necessary to the 
House of Lords (the supreme court of Great 
Britain) for decision. 

As a general rule the General Council does 
not intervene in any trade dispute unless the 
existing negotiating machinery breaks dow), 
and the resultant deadlock is of a character t 
involve other bodies of workmen in a stoppage 
of work, or to imperil standing wages or hours 
or conditions of work. Where questions arise 
having a political as well as an industrial 
aspect, they are referred to a joint body, the 
National Council of Labor, which is composed 
of representatives of the General Council, ol 
the Labor Party, and of the cooperative unions: 


Employers likewise have their associations 
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for dealing with questions of industrial rela- 
tions, including collective bargaining with trade 
ynions and the avoidance of disputes. The em- 
ployers’ counterpart of the TUC, that is, their 
central organization for dealing with labor 
questions affecting industry generally, is the 
British Employers’ Confederation. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, a cer- 
tain number of industries had established local 
and district Conciliation and Arbitration 
Boards, composed of equal numbers of em- 
ployer and labor representatives, with the ob- 
ject of settling industrial disputes without 
recourse to strikes or lockouts. The appoint- 
ment of an umpire acceptable to both sides was 
provided for in order to deal with cases that 
could not be settled by direct negotiation. Gov- 
ernment support for this method was provided 
by the Conciliation Act of 1896 and the Indus- 
trial Court Act of 1919. The former empowered 
the Board of Trade, (now the Ministry of 
Labor), to inquire into the causes and circum- 
stances of a dispute; to take steps toward 
bringing the parties together; to appoint a con- 
ciliator or board of conciliation upon the ap- 
plication of either party; and to appoint an 
arbitrator upon the application of both parties. 
This act is still operative. The latter estab- 
lished a permanent and independent tribunal. 
Differences of general principles and differ- 
ences affecting whole industries, sections of 
industries, or individual firms may be referred 
to it where the parties have failed to come to 
an agreement through their ordinary pro- 
cedures. It also provided for the setting up of 
temporary boards of arbitration or for the ap- 
pointment of a single arbitrator. However, no 
industry is bound to refer unsettled disputes 
to individual arbitrators or to boards set up 
under these acts. 


As a result of the pressing need for constant 
and close cooperation between trade unions and 
employers’ associations in the field of war pro- 
duction, the National Joint Advisory Council 


Was set up at the end of 1939. It consisted of 
itteen members nominated by the TUC and by 
the British Employers’ Confederation respec- 
ively. Its functions included that of acting in 
an advisory capacity to the Government in all 
matters in which both employers and labor had 
4 common interest. 


On May 27, 1940, the Council appointed a 


Joint Consultative Committee consisting of 
seven representatives of each side to assist the 
Minister of Labor on matters arising during 
the period of emergency. This committee im- 
mediately and unanimously recommended that 
steps should be taken by the government to 
prevent work stoppage by trade disputes during 
the war; that existing negotiating machinery 
should be used to settle disputes wherever pos- 
sible; that disputes for which no peaceful set- 
tlement could be found should be referred for 
arbitration to a National Arbitration Tribunal 
appointed for that purpose by the Minister of 
Labor; and that the decision of this tribunal 
should be final and binding on both employer 
and labor. 

These recommendations were embodied in 
the Condition of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order of 1940. This order pro- 
hibited lockouts and strikes unless the dispute 
had been reported to the Minister of Labor, and 
had not been referred by him for settlement 
within twenty-one days. It also provided for 
the establishment of a National Arbitration 
Tribunal for dealing with disputes; but specifi- 
cally stated that if there is collective joint 
machinery suitable for settling a dispute, the 
Minister of Labor must refer matters to such 
machinery, and any settlement so made has the 
same force as an arbitration award. Although 
it was chiefly directed towards the prevention 
of industrial disputes during the war, the order 
requires all employers to observe wages and 
conditions of employment settled by joint ne- 
gotiating machinery. 


WORKSHOP COLLABORATION 

One of the most important results of the long 
and satisfactory experience of organized in- 
dustrial relations in Great Britain has been the 
development of a system of cooperation within 
each individual industrial establishment. The 
fact that the main condition in securing effec- 
tive production was the consent of all those en- 
gaged in an industry first received general 
recognition during the First World War. Be- 
fore then few bodies existed for workshop con- 
sultation, and industrial publicity, that is, a 
scheme to insure that every worker fully under- 
stand the purpose of, and have every chance 
of contributing to, increased production, was 
unknown. 

In 1916 the Whitley Committee was set up 
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with the objects of making and considering 
suggestions for securing a permanent improve- 
ment in the relations of employers and workers; 
and of recommending means for insuring that 
industrial conditions affecting the relations be- 
tween employer and worker should be syste- 
matically reviewed by those concerned with the 
object of improving conditions in the future. 
This committee stated : 


That a permanent improvement in the 
relations between employer and employed 
must be founded upon something other than 
a cash basis. What is needed is that work 
people should have a greater opportunity of 
participating in the discussion about and the 
adjustment of those parts of industry by 
which they are most affected. 


Following the recommendations of this com- 
mittee there was a substantial increase in the 
systematic use of two-party consultation. This 
continued to operate during the inter-war 
period, though it was somewhat limited in 
scope. The present war gave it new stimulus, 
and it has been widely and usefully extended. 

Pre-1914 Work’s Councils, where they exist- 
ed at all, consisted solely of workers’ represen- 


tatives, and were concerned with bringing 
workshop grievances and complaints to the 
attention of the management on an employee- 
to-employer basis. Since 1917 they have not 
only increased in number, but they have also 


changed in character and function. As at 
present constituted, they consist of an equal 
number of representatives of the management 
and of the various classes of emloyees working 
in the establishment. In smaller firms the nor- 
mal arrangement is for management to be less 
strongly represented. Until 1940 the majority 
of such councils or committees dealt primarily 
with welfare and similar amenities such as the 
adequate provision of modern baths and lava- 
tories, general and technical education, pro- 
motion schemes, collections for groups and 
charities, hospital funds, recreation and sports, 
entertainments, etc. Since then, some Work’s 
Committees have taken on two additional func- 
tions: first, they were made responsible for 
considering cases of alleged absenteeism and 
persistent lateness, and second, they have given 
production discussions a larger part in their 
general program. The particular value of these 
committees lies in the fact that through them 


| 


the best possible use can be made of the practi. 
cal knowledge and experience of the men an 
women actively engaged in the workshops, 

Growing out of the demand of the workers to 
be allowed to play a more active part in step. 
ping up production, Joint Production Com. 
mittees have been increasingly established 
throughout the various industries since the 
middle of 1940. As a general rule they consist 
of ten or twelve members representing man- 
agement and labor in equal ratio. Election for 
the workers’ representatives, who must be 
members of a trade union, is normally by ballot, 
All adult workers, whether a member of a trade 
union or not, are entitled to vote. The main 
function of the Joint Production Committee js 
to increase production by better use of man- 
power and material, by better planning of work 
and use of space, and by the better coordination 
of the work of the individual factory with the 
total war effort. 


Where no previously established Work’s 
Committee exists for the purpose, the Joint 
Production Committee may also deal with the 
increased use of women in industry, the trans- 
fer of workers, billeting, training facilities, 
transportation, the avoidance of waste of fuel, 
fire prevention, the adoption of suggestion 
boxes, and other similar matters. Arrangement 
to avoid overlapping of functions where well- 
organized Work’s Committees already existed 
have been made by either defining more closely 
the duties of the two committees, or by the 
coordination of the two committees. In the 
first case, this means that in genera! the Work’s 
Committee deals primarily with questions of 
welfare and personnel while the Joint Produc- 
tion Committee concentrates exclusively upon 
improving quantity and quality of output. In 
the second case, the Joint Production Commit- 
tee is set up as a sub-committee to discuss detail 
and to report periodically to the Work’s Com- 
mittee which retains the broader responsibility. 

The majority of large industrial establish- 
ments have, since the outbreak of the war, il- 
augurated various schemes of industrial pub- 
licity with the object of bringing home to each 
individual worker the importance and urgency 
of the particular process upon which he is e!- 
gaged. These schemes include the preparation 
and display of posters, production charts, wall 
sheets, news sheets, and photographic displays; 
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the dissemination of information by means of 
leaflets in pay envelopes; exhibitions and 


demonstrations; recorded talks and internal 
broadcasting; and the showing of industrial 
films. The purpose of these schemes, and others 
like them, is to improve factory morale and the 
workers’ understanding of their jobs so that 


production may be improved in quality and 
quantity, accidents reduced, absenteeism check- 
ed, and so on. The vast majority of these 
schemes can claim a considerable measure of 
success and may possibly be further extended 
during the post-war period. 


Visual and Other Ads 


D. E. GIBSON 
Supervisor Audio-Visual Education, Upper Arlington 


Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


True in any attempt at organization, and 
especially true in the organization of an active 
department of audio and visual aids, is the ab- 
solute necessity of a high degree of pre-school 
or advance planning. Once the school year is 
actually under way the planning committee is 
likely to find that attempted actions come ‘“‘too 
late’ and quite frequently end with a tag of 
“too little.” It might be said that there are two 
extremely important meetings or conferences 
for the development of audio-visual aids for 
any given school year. These would be the 
closing meetings of the previous school year, 
and the first or opening session of the school 
year. Fortunate indeed is the school that util- 
izes the “breakdown”’ of its teaching staff into 
special committees for planning sessions before 
the first week of school, since this type of ac- 
tivity produces the fertile ground in which 
grow new ideas. 

Almost without exception the group assigned 
to develop the social studies area finds in the 
tremendous scope of its field almost endless op- 
portunities and as some see it—almost endless 
difficulties. One often wonders just where this 
line is to be drawn as to exactly what consti- 
tutes a “social” study. And when an attempt is 
made to integrate all of these studies, the end- 
less difficulties at once begin to appear. By 
way of illustration: The Ohio Slide and Film 
Exchange lists in its catalogue some 3,000 films, 
with a check system to indicate the subject 
matter field for which any particular film is 
adaptable. Under the heading of “Social 
Studies,” including geography and history, it is 
hoted that of the 3,000 films, almost 1,700 are 
checked as suitable for the social studies. With 


this broadness of field in mind, it is easy to see 
why any advance planning group must have on 
the social study committee a representative 
from each grade level and from all subject mat- 
ter fields. As it was once said by the president 
of a great university: ‘“‘The social studies do not 
constitute a subject but in reality a cross sec- 
tion of all known classifications of subject mat- 
ter.” 

Advance planning dares not stop with the 
general planning sessions, for at the culmina- 
tion point or actual classroom use, careful ad- 
vance planning must be done by both student 
and teacher in order to attain the maximum 
educational value. Two points of weakness 
should be noted here. First, the tendency to 
make use of audio-visual aids at a time of little 
or no relation to the regular sequence of studies, 
is all too frequent. In other words, we use films 
when they arrive instead of where they would 
best fit our course of study. Second, these aids 
are in many instances presented to the. class 
“cold;” that is, with no advance planning or 
preparation, and with but a feeble hope that a 
good discussion will grow after the film has 
been presented. In far too many cases there is 
not even a specific objective in view and little 
if any follow-up in the direction discussion, 
testing and application. 

The answer to the first does not lie completely 
at the door of the classroom teacher for here 
advance booking of films is not to be confused 
with advance planning. Few social study teach- 
ers can predict with any degree of accuracy, 
just what topic will be undertaken at any given 
date and a week’s difference is still poor timing. 
The perfect answer is, of course, school owned 
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films. But in situations where the budget is 
limited the next best hope lies in the efforts of 
some of our great film libraries to provide a 
great deal of “spot” or short notice film service. 


The answer to the second is found in the 
greater publication of teaching or study guides 
and in the improved quality of those guides al- 
ready in publication. A good example is found 
in the materials produced by International Geo- 
graphic Pictures under the title: “Territorial 
Expansion of the United States from 1783 to 
1853.” The film itself uses the animated map 
technique with the Hollywood touch of the 
“flashback” to give vivid meaning to the chang- 
ing map forms. The advance material is ex- 
cellent and contains such valuable items as (1) 
short objective pre-tests; (2) separate study 
manuals for teacher and student; (3) short 
“Biographies” of famous people from the time 
covered in the film, and (4) activity materials 
along the line of cut-out maps. One can readily 
see that the work of the social studies teacher is 
decidedly lessened when such materials as these 
are available. 


For those who might be interested in further 
reading on advance planning or preparation, or 


for those who would be interested in a good 
film study guide combination to teach the reali- 
ties of current history, an article by Dr. O. A. 
Hankammer in the November issue of See and 
Hear is quite worthwhile. The article gives a 
sample of advance planning for use with the 
film “‘Geopolitic’”’ and includes actual comments 
of teacher and pupils in a staged demonstra- 
tion. Page One of the study sheet gives general 
background information not contained in the 
film, a vocabulary section of difficult words and 
phrases, and eight general questions which are 
to be read before the showing but not answered 
until after the presentation. Page Two gives 
a twenty-eight question objective test that is 
quite broad in its coverage. Even half-hearted 
use of such study material would give the stu- 
dents a chance for some retention in place of a 
mere “shot in the arm” of incidental learning. 


Even the incidental learning may be slight, 
for we do not always get films that are educa- 
tionally good. Far too often the films produced 
for school use are what the producing company 
feels the schools should have, rather than what 
is actually needed. In sharp contrast is the co- 
operative efforts entailed in the film strip, 


——— 


“U.S. 8S. R., The Land and the People” produced 
jointly by the Public Affairs Film Company 
and the National Council for the Social Studies, 
The film strip is for general background and 
deals with five main sections: varied people; 
their country; the development of natural and 
human resources; and the U. S. and the U. §, 
S. R. as allies in war and in peace. 

Here again, advance planning has paid divi- 
dends: first, in the actual composition of the 
film strip; and second, the preparation for the 
film presentation. If nothing else, the planning 
should at least make use of the simple pre-test 
here illustrated. 

WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE USSR? 
Mark X in the space which indicates the correct 
answer (or in the case of Question No. 7, 
own attitude) for each of the following: 

. The sun takes 7 ( ), 11 ( ) hours to pass 
USSR. 

. The shortest route from Moscow to San Francisco 
passes approximately Manchukuo ( ), the 
North Pole ( ). 

3. The Ob, Yenisei, and Lena Rivers flow into the 
Caspian Sea, Arctic Ocean, and Pacific Ocean, res- 
pectively ( ), all flow into the Arctic Ocean ( ). 

. To grow wheat 10,000 feet above sea level! is im- 
possible ( ), possible ( ). 

5. The people of the USSR speak about 9 ( ), at 
ieast 125 ( ) different languages. 

}. The people of the USSR are fond of music and 
dancing, but they are not ( )they are also ( ) fond 
of athletics, sports, and hobbies such as Americans 
enjoy. | 

. I feel that the people of the Soviet Union are 
fundamentally different from Americans, and my 
natural inclination is to be suspicious of them 
rather than to trust them.( ). I feel that the 
people of the Soviet Union are fundamentally like 
Americans and I think they and we could easily 
become friends. ( ). 

. In the USSR a large proportion ( ), comparatively 
few ( ), of the people are illiterate. 

9. The private ownership of a dwelling house is ( ), 
is not ( ) allowed in the USSR. 

. Health services in the USSR are charged for ac- 
cording to the patient’s income ( ), are supplied 
free to all ( ). 

. Women in the Soviet Union have ( ), do not have 
( ) much opportunity for cultural and professional 
development. 

. The city of Magnitogorsk (a center of industry in 
the Ural Mountains, population 145,000 in 1939) 
is almost as old as Kiev ( ), did not exist in 1930. 

3. A “collective” farm is ( ), is not ( ) the samé 
as a “state farm.” 

. The people of the national minorities take patt 
( ), do not take part ( ) in the government of the 
Soviet Union. 


your 


over the 


over 
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5 The Soviet Union tried for some years before the 
war to persuade other peace-loving nations to work 
with her for collective security of all against 
fascism. Yes ( ), No ( ). 

* In their report on the Yalta Conference, represen- 
tatives of the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
Great Britain stressed ( ), did not mention ( ), 
the need for cooperation and understanding among 
all the peace-loving nations. 


os % * oa * 


Recommendations from the National Council 


for the Social Studies to film producers suggest- 
ed that in addition to the pre-test, background 
material of a general nature be provided, that 
possible follow-up activities should be given, 
and that answer keys to the pre-test should be 
included. It is hoped that many film producing 
companies will find it advantageous to produce 
film in cooperation with educational agencies 
for then the film will become more truly a 
“teaching aid.” 


News and Comment 


LEONARD B. IRWIN 
Principal, High School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


OUR OCCUPATION OF GERMANY 


Perhaps it is inherent in the democratic 
pattern to show amused tolerance for bungling. 
After all, the average man, who is the apothe- 
osis of democracy, is in many respects a 
bungler and so must condone the bungling of 
others. Democratic methods are essentially 
inefficient. We gladly tolerate this in order to 
be assured of the liberty we prize more highly. 
We even poke fun a democratic political inept- 
ness. We say that England loses every battle 
but the last one, or that we always win a war 
but lose the peace. True or not, these catch- 
phrases reveal a national attitude that is not 
entirely healthy. It admits that failure is not 
reprehensible unless it is complete, and implies 
that the primary goal is to win, not to win 
efficiently. 

Though we bungled frightfully our early 
participation in the war through unprepared- 
less, ignorance and indifference, there was 
probably not a single American who, even in 
the darkest days of the first year, gave even the 
slightest serious thought to the possibility of 
actually being defeated. We were used to 
bungling, and we were used to winning in spite 
of it. We knew that somehow everything would 
come out all right. 

Now we are faced with a new challenge—one 
that cannot be solved by the traditional Ameri- 
‘an solutions of spending more money, produc- 
ng More goods and inventing more gadgets 
than anyone else—and the same weakness is 
appearing again. As a nation, we realize that 


we are faced with the chief responsibility for 
making the peace effective, but as individuals 
we are refusing to accept it. In particular, we 
have a specific job to do in reconstructing 
Germany in a wise and statesmanlike fashion. 
While the war was in progress, we heard much 
about how we should handle our enemy when 
he was defeated. Public opinion was strongly 
in favor of a policy of strict control until it was 
apparent that Germany would be unable and 
unwilling to make war at any future time. 
Now we find, before the first year of peace is 
over, that we are in danger of bungling this 
job already, simply because we refuse to main- 
tain a hard-headed and determined policy. 
This appears, for example, in the wild clamor 
for demobilization at all costs. Soldiers, civil- 
ians, and even some Congressmen seem to be 
recklessly willing to abandon the task of re- 
building Germany into a law-abiding nation. 
“Get the boys home and let the future take 
care of itself,’”’ seems to represent the feeling 
of many. A weakening of purpose is indicated 
by a newspaper report of a survey of G. Ls in 
Germany, which showed that many were less 
hostile to the German people than they had 
been, and were apparently inclined to accept 
them at their own valuation. If true, such an 
attitude is unfortunate in an occupation force 
charged with a stern and unpleasant duty. 
The blame for another failure, if there is one, 
must rest finally on popular apathy and sel- 
fishness, but there is also increasing criticism 
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of the men in charge of German reconstruction. 
In Harper’s for December and January, Wil- 
liam Harlan Hale had two articles on the sub- 
ject which cast considerable doubt on the wis- 
dom of the Military Government in Germany. 
Mr. Hale, formerly attached to the Information 
Control Division of the occupation forces, be- 
lieves that the sting has already been taken out 
of our control by our own actions. He claims 
that, among other faults, the American officials 
are inclined to consider the job of reorganizing 
Germany already done. The orders from 
Washington were that Germany must be dis- 
armed; its heavy industries removed, de- 
stroyed, or demilitarized; its industrial pro- 
duction kept to a minimum; and every vestige 
of Nazi and militarist influences removed. 
Mr. Hale charges that either purposely or 
accidentally these policies are being modified 
and weakened in their execution. The Ameri- 
cans are either doing work which the Ger- 
mans should do, simply to get it done more 
quickly, or former Nazis are being permitted 
to hold important jobs because they know the 
ropes and save us trouble. Heavy industries 
have been restored. Anti-Nazi groups have 


been treated with indifference or outright con- 
tempt. Much of our policy seems to be pussy- 
footing. In Mr. Hale’s words: 


Where we said we would be implacable, 
we have shown ourselves seized by inhibi- 
tions; when we promised a revolution, we 
have let ourselves tinker with reaction. And 
the underlying change from militancy to 
expediency reaches its natural end-point in 
the decision of MG to shut up shop and call 
it a day. 

The nucleus of the Germany we intended 
to create is the few Germans who are right- 
minded. The others cannot be re-educated. We 
must support the ones who are sound, and give 
no comfort to their enemies. We must be pre- 
pared to stop bungling, and to carry out a 
strong policy, year after year, in spite of oppo- 
sition abroad and sentimentalism at home. 

Other protests to the same effect and making 
the same charges are constantly being made. 
An American officer in Germany in a letter 
printed in Newsweek for January 28, said: 

The occupation of Germany is a pain. The 


Jerry is no longer afraid of the American 
soldier and is becoming a little more diffi- 


ee 


cult to handle. And what makes it even more 

difficult is that we have to struggle not only 

with the Kraut but with the Military oy. 
ernment as well. 

William Bayles in the December A mericgy 
Mercury gave a number of examples of Amer. 
ican failure in Germany. He too lays much of 
the blame on officers who have aped the Prys. 
sian, sneered at the anti-Nazi, mistreated or 
failed to help the political prisoners in the 
concentration camps, and in general hid their 
incompetency and lack of sympathy with the 
true purpose of the occupation behind a mass 
of red tape and formalism. He says that: 

The prestige which the G.I. gave us ip 

Germany was largely dissipated by the mili- 

tary-control officers who followed the combat 

troops. 

The protests of others will be increasingly 
heard, if it becomes more clearly apparent that 
the occupation is being mishandled. Whether 
their admonitons to sternness, firmness and 
fair play can offset the weakening influences of 
personal interest and popular apathy to bun- 
gling, time alone can tell. 


PRIMARY SOURCES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

Robert E. Keohane of the University of Chi- 
cago had an article in December’s School Re- 
view on the use of primary sources in United 
States history in senior high schools. He be- 
lieves that history courses would benefit froma 
greater use of original materials, such as im- 
portant documents, autobiographies, antholo- 
gies culled from diaries, speeches, letters, and 
so forth. One advantage he sees is that of giv- 
ing more depth to a pupil’s comprehension of 
the past, even though the time consumed may 
cause some less important phases of our his- 
tory to be omitted. He would favor for this 
purpose a thorough study of a few important 
documents, instead of requiring students to 
read a wide variety of source material. Ability 
to analyze, to paraphrase, and to reason from 
the actual text of these documents would have 
an excellent effect on a pupil’s habits of reading 
and thinking, and would provide him with 4 
genuine understanding of the more funda- 
mental concepts of American democracy. 

There are, of course, other advantages to the 
introduction of more source material than 
commonly used. It may make past times and 
people more alive and vivid—jsive reality 
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the past. It may have inspirational value, or 
‘be an aid in fixing important events and ideas 
in pupils’ minds. Most collections of readings 
in United States history contain a variety of 
types of material. Mr. Keohane’s suggestion 
that concentration upon the study of great 
documents is an especially valuable historical 
exercise cannot be denied. If such training 


could be shown to result in more critical and 


objective reading habits for the majority of 
our students, no history teacher could refuse 
to take the time necessary to do it. 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
has for a number of years urged training in 
propaganda analysis and critical thinking. 
There is no question but that our people need 
it, or that the social sciences can do more than 
they have done to provide this training. But in 
spite of Mr. Keohane’s assertions to the con- 
trary, there is real reason to doubt whether 
an intensive study of great documents in re- 
quired high school history courses will con- 
tribute much to the desired goal. 


Unquestionably a small proportion of juniors 
and seniors in any high school could derive real 
profit from a study of some of the writings of 
Locke, de Tocqueville, Adam Smith, Jefferson 
or Hamilton—or from an analysis of the 
Virginia Bill of Rights, the Articles of Con- 
federation, or a few leading Supreme Court 
decisions. For these same pupils, the curricu- 
lum based on the world’s great books, as used at 
Chicago, St. John’s and other colleges, can 
have a real meaning. 

But for a considerable number of high school 
students—perhaps a majority—such materials 
are out of the question. Our senior high schools 
today must teach American history to pupils 
Whose average I. Q. lies between 100 and 105, 
and frequently ranges to the 80’s and below. 
Many of these pupils are several years behind 
their grade level in reading ability. It is simply 
impossible for these boys and girls to think and 
reason with the clarity and sense of the ab- 
stract necessary to grasp such materials as 
have been mentioned. To insist on their at- 
tempting it is either to risk a complete loss of 
Interest through discouragement, or to incur 
such an expenditure of time as would be en- 
urely unjustified. These types of primary 
Sources, essential as they are to the historian, 
can be successfully utilized only in history 


classes of superior children. 

This is not to say, however, that primary 
sources of other kinds cannot be used to ex- 
cellent advantage with average students. Such 
readings as Commager and Nevins have as- 
sembled in The Heritage of America, for in- 
stance, can be very useful because they deal 
chiefly with life, the drama of action, and the 
homely details of the past. What the reader 
gains by acquiring a truer, more vivid and 
realistic sense of familiarity with the past 
cannot be so well obtained in any other way. 
Many of our people are inherently incapable 
of grasping abstract political, economic, and 
social principles and theories, no matter how 
important they may be, or how they may be 
taught. If these same people can develop an 
understanding of what America has been, what 
kind of people went before them, and why our 
country has grown ever greater and more com- 
plex, they will not have studied American 
history in high school in vain. 

In connection with this discussion of the use 
of great documents as material in high school 
courses, it is pertinent to call the reader’s at- 
tention to two articles appearing in The Clear- 
ing House for December and January. One is 
by Leon Mones, a New Jersey junior high 
school principal, and the other by Dr. Heber 
Ryan, Assistant Commissioner of Education 
in New Jersey. Both criticize the recent Har- 
vard report, General Education in a Free So- 
ciety, for its strong adherence to the value of 
academic training and “mental discipline” 
through the teaching of the classics. 

Both writers feel that the Harvard Commit- 
tee is retreating into the past. They question 
the value of a “great books” type of education 
as a standard, on the grounds that most of our 
population is not mentally equipped to deal 
with abstract thought in that way, but learns 
best by doing. As Mr. Mones says: 

If general education relies too much on 
the literary symbols and verbalistic heritage 
of the past, the result may be that only gifted 
students will profit. 

He sides with those who hold that: 

Education takes place in the give and 
take of life as purpose is formed, knowledge 
is gained, and will is activated, rather than 
in literary discussion. 


Eventually our schools and colleges alike 
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must come to understand the practical limita- 
tions of the written and spoken word as an in- 
strument of education, and recognize the use- 
fulness of other methods of giving our people a 
common democratic purpose. 

GooD TEACHER TRAITS 

From time to time, teachers feel a desire to 
know what their pupils think of them. The 
wise teacher knows that the judgment of her 
students may be more discerning than that of 
her supervisor. Children have a knack of 
recognizing a good teacher, for she possesses 
qualities of excellence which distinguish her 
from the teacher who is merely popular; and 
these qualities, if strong enough to be evident 
to pupils, are the hall-mark of the successful 
teacher. 

Two recent articles dealt with this subject 
of student reactions. One was by Allan Alex- 
ander Smith of Purdue, and appeared in The 
High School Journal for November-December. 
The other, by Roy C. Bryan, originally ap- 
peared in The Phi Delta Kappan for October 
and was condensed in the December Education 
Digest. The former reported on a recent study 
of desirable teacher traits as rated by 327 boys 
and girls in several Indiana high schools. The 
results correspond very closely with those ob- 
tained by more extensive earlier studies. 
Knowledge of the subject and the ability and 
willingness to impart it to pupils are the traits 
most valued. Such personal traits as patience, 
fairness, and kindness come next. Personal 
appearance and sociability rank comparatively 
low on the list. 

These ratings, so often confirmed, are very 
gratifying, for they indicate that children ap- 
preciate most those qualities which most nearly 
correspond to the purpose of the school. They 
should offer encouragement to the teacher who 
sometimes feels that the best teachers must be 
those who are the most popular in the social 
life of the school. As Mr. Bryan says in his 
article, public opinion of a school is largely 
derived from the reports of the children. A 
teacher whose excellence is recognized by them 
will soon come to be respected by the com- 
munity, while one whose pleasant personality 
cannot hide a lack of real teaching ability will 
soon be exposed by the verdict of her pupils. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION FOR ADULTS? 
In the Saturday Review of Literature for 


— 


November 10, there appeared an article py 
Foster Kennedy in which the author advocate 
the establishment of compulsory schooling for 
adults. He proposed that it be required thre 
or four hours a day for six months, at five year 
intervals, to the age of sixty. His reasoning 
was a logical extension of that by which we 
already justify the education of youth—that jt 
is necessary to the preservation of society and 
culture. Mr. Kennedy felt that the prolongatioy 
of formal education throughout life would have 
a tremendously uplifting effect on the human 
race. 

Although Mr. Kennedy’s case was very well 
presented, one can but feel that the practical 
objections to such an enterprise are overwhelm. 
ing. Not the least of these is the undoubted 
objection that most people have to being coerced 
into improving themselves. No one knows this 
better than teachers (Mr. Kennedy is a 
physician) and one teacher offered his views 
in rebuttal in a letter printed in the SRL for 
December 22. The writer, Frederick H. Clay- 
son, said what any teacher knows. In his own 
words: 

I am convinced that there is no such thing 
as compulsory education, any more than 
there is compulsory health or compulsory sex 
appeal. There is only compulsory schooling, 
which is of value to pound in fundamentals 
of learning up until the time a student 
reaches his saturation point, commonly at 
about the age of fourteen, often earlier. 


As Mr. Clayson goes on to say, many chil- 
dren are kept in school past the saturation 
point only by the “combined efforts of adminis- 
trators, parents and hookey cops,’ plus the 
enticements of sports and a wide social pro- 
gram. One wonders what type of compulsion 
would keep a parent in school, or make him do 
his assignments. One also is inclined to ponder 
the problems of the teacher whose class col- 
tained an assortment of burly and morose il- 
dividuals with I.Q.’s of 80 and a burning desir 
to be at the corner tavern. 


In reply to Mr. Kennedy’s suggestion that 
the country which first inaugurates a program 
of compulsory adult education “‘will be firing 4 
shot heard around the world,” Mr. Grays0l 
comments that he agrees, but is afraid “that 
whoever starts it will be on the receiving end 
of subsequent shots from the vast horde of u 
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interested adults who do not want to go to 
school until they are sixty.” Mr. Grayson’s 
letter provides a sufficient, if somewhat cynical, 
rejoinder to a suggestion that borders on the 
whimsical. 

NOTES 


Those teachers who have the responsibility 
of leading or planning civic forums or other 
types of public discussion groups should find 
the activities of the Program Information Ex- 
change very helpful. Formerly called the Post- 
war Information Exchange, this organization 
carries on a well-rounded service for aiding and 
stimulating public thinking on national issues. 
Its Bulletin, issued ten times a year, contains 
articles on controversial questions, and descrip- 
tions of new pamphlets, films, recordings and 
radio programs. It provides information on 
sources for speakers and visual aids, and re- 
ports on activities in communities all over the 
country. The subscription rate is two dollars 
a year, and orders may be placed with the Ex- 
change at 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 

Coronet Magazine has come into the educa- 
tional field with a Teacher’s Guide to accom- 
pany each month’s issue of the magazine. It 
is a booklet of about twenty-five pages which 
offers a rich mine of suggestions for getting 
the most out of Coronet in the classroom. Read- 
ing comprehension, word meanings, writing 
projects, extended readings, and visual aid ac- 
companiments are all dealt with, and a teacher 
will find many ways to use them. Information 
may be obtained from Coronet’s Education De- 
partment at 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Illinois. 

With the problem of the atom bomb an ever- 
present feature of public discussion, it is useful 
to have at hand some of the more important 
pronouncements which have been made about 
It. International Conciliation for December 
contained a number of statements that have 
been made on the subject by such authorities 
as President Truman, Henry L. Stimson, Har- 
old Stassen, Harold C. Urey, and James T. 
Shotwell. 

The United Nations News made its first ap- 
pearance in January as a new monthly periodi- 
cal. It is published by the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, 45 East 65th St., New York 21, 
and the subscription price is two dollars a year. 
It will be devoted entirely to news and reports 


on UNO meetings, and the activities of the as- 
sociated agencies and organizations. It has no 
particular point-of-view to impart, but will act 
solely as a news vehicle. Since it seems to be 
the only periodical with this single purpose, it 
should be of special interest to any individual 
or group concerned with keeping informed of 
the progress of the UNO. 

The Smith College Studies in History have 
completed thirty years of continuous publica- 
tion. During that period they have published 
fifty-five books and monographs. Twenty-one 
of them concerned American general, social and 
cultural history; ten, the social and economic 
development of the Connecticut Valley; four, 
United States foreign relations and diplomatic 
history; seven, English history; and eleven, 
European history. Of the two remaining 
Studies one, by Harold J. Laski, dealt with the 
problem of administration areas, and the other 
with the history of the Smith College depart- 
ment of history and government from 1875 
to 1920. The Studies cover a wide field of 
historical scholarship. Requests for complete 
lists of the works published, as well as orders 
or requests for exchange, may be sent to the 
Smith College Library, Northampton, Mass. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Association of Teachers of Social Studies 
of New York City will hold a luncheon con- 
ference on “International Relations in the 
Atomic Age” at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, on March 30. Panel discussions will 
begin at 10 a.m. One panel will discuss “‘Edu- 
cation for World Peace: Political and Cultural 
Aspects.” A second will treat “Education for 
Prosperity: Economic Aspects of Peace.” A 
third will deal with the presentation of a phi- 
losophy of peace by members of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Education for World Se- 
curity. Reservations, together with three dol- 
lars for the subscription to the luncheon, should 
be sent to Mr. Jack Entin of the East New York 
Vocational High School, 1 Wells Street, Brook- 
lyn 8, N. Y. Teachers and guests may attend 
the panels without subscribing to the luncheon. 

Teachers in cities and communities outside 
New York who are desirous of cooperating in 
education for peace should write to Mr. Ralph 
B. Guinness, Franklin K. Lane High School, 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y., Chairman of the Committee 
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of Education for World Security, of the As- 
sociation of Teachers of Social Studies of New 
York City. 

Editors of monthly publications of social 
studies organizations are invited to exchange 
publications with Mr. Ralph B. Guinness, Edi- 


I 


tor of The Bulletin, of the Association of Teach. ° 
ers of Social Studies of New York City. Such 
an exchange should aid in acquainting teachers 
throughout the country with the work of their 
kindred organizations and in integrating theiy 
activities. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by IRA KREIDER 
Abington High School, Abington, Pennsylvania 


Years of Victory, 1802-1812. By Arthur Bryant. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1945. Pp. 
xii, 468. $4.00. 

The author of this book believes that the 
writer of history should profit from develop- 
ments in contemporary history. He wrote his 
Years of Endurance, dealing with England’s 
effort against the French from 1793 to 1802, at 
a time when England was alone, “withstanding 
a worse and greater flood.” The present book 
“tells how the British people—triumphing in 
turn over appeasement, attempted invasion, 
Napoleon’s grand design to break their power 
at sea, the long enslavement of Europe and 
their own commercial isolation—put a ring of 
salt-water round the tyrant’s dominion, slowly 
tightened it, and then, greatly daring, sent in 
their armies to assail his inner fortress. The 
events of the past four years have made this 
story, too, strangely familiar.” (p. vii). The 
author makes clear (p. viii) that he is omitting 
from consideration the unfortunate conditions 
in Great Britain during the period of this great 
effort against Napoleon. These and other mat- 
ters are left for a later volume. 


Arthur Bryant writes well in this book. He 
has read large quantities of source material and 
has the art of using that material to make a 
good literary product. One feels that, despite 
the length of the book, the author has con- 
sciously, and perhaps painfully, refrained from 
telling all that he might tell. Yet, despite the 
omission of detail, the story is complete in the 
sense that the reader is provided with a satis- 
fying narrative. After reading the account of 
Trafalgar or of a military campaign in Portugal 
or Spain, the reader may lean back in his chair 
and visualize it in all its grandeur and horror. 


To the reviewer, one of the most gripping por- 
tions of the book is the account of the retreat of 
Sir John Moore’s army to Corunna. Here we 
see how various men react when they meet with 
the unfriendly elements of nature in a rugged 
country, and with superior enemy forces as 
well. 

There are certain general ideas that the 
average reader might well receive from a read- 
ing of Years of Victory. One is impressed with 
the inadequacy of the war preparations made 
in England, particularly when combined opera- 
tions were involved. One gets the feeling, also, 
that during the ten year period under consid- 
eration the British soldier improved in his 
ability to fight against the fanatical and well- 
trained French soldier, while the British gen- 
erals improved their ability to direct the fight- 
ing. As was the case in World War II, the 
British showed themselves capable of learning 
from their failures. 

The reader of this book is made fully aware 
of the very real connection between land and 
naval warfare. The author does this partly 
by showing what was happening on the con- 
tinent of Europe at the moment of some im- 
portant event at sea, and partly by making 
clear how Napoleon’s plans for Europe were 
conditioned by the fact of British domination 
on the seas. The increasing dividends from 
Trafalgar are from time to time pointed out. 
Needless to say, Bryant believes in the efficacy 
of sea-power. 

The author has a high opinion of Napoleon's 
personal capacities but a low opinion of the 
Napoleonic system in the larger sense of that 
term. In the last analysis it fell because it de- 
pended on the willingness of persons and na- 
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tions to sacrifice themselves to the will of the 
great egotist—a thing which too many were 
ynwilling to do. Since Bryant is writing this 
history from the British rather than the Euro- 
pean point of view, he takes pleasure in show- 
ing how British tenacity and determination 
were one of the most powerful of those forces 
that eventually brought the Napoleonic system 
to a close. By implication at least, Bryant 
glories in the determination of the Tories 
during these years, and in his preface (p. xi) 
puts the work of Churchill in a class with that 
of Nelson. 


Bryant has refused throughout the book to 
soft-pedal the horrors of war. He shows what 
men will do to innocent people after a continued 
failure to defeat the enemy. He tells the grue- 
some story of the atrocities committed by 
French soldiers on the Portuguese population, 
and by civilians on soldiers when they got the 
chance. If one is to believe the author here, the 
French soldiers were much worse than the 
British on this score. The latter took food and 
made themselves obnoxious by their drunken- 
ness but stopped short of atrocities. One may 
be permitted to wonder whether the whole 
truth has been told, for the author gives few 
citations to anything but British sources. And 
one may well doubt the explanation that the 
French atrocities were the natural fruition of 
the Reign of Terror. The author might have 
made more of the effects of prolonged fighting 
on the attitude of men toward human life. 

Persons devoted to the historical profession 
have a right to hope that historical writing will 
be more generally read in this country. Years 
of Victory has a quality that should receive 
appreciation from the general reading public. 
Its appeal might be greater if it were somewhat 
shorter and were printed in larger type. 

The book ends in a somewhat matter-of-fact 
way and one is left with a sense of expectancy 
for the appearance of Bryant’s next book on 
England during the Napoleonic period. Those 
who have read Years of Victory will be eager 
‘0 see how the author deals with the great 
‘vents in Europe from 1812 to 1815, as well as 
with the unfortunate conditions in the home- 
land during the years of foreign strife. 


RONALD V. SIRES 


Whitman College 
Walla Walla, Washington 


The Rise of the Jewish Community of New 
York 1654-1860. By Hyman B. Grinstein. 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America, 1945. Pp. xiii, 645. 

I am quite sure that the average student of 
the minority problems in America will get 
frightened when seeing the size of this book. 
But those who do, will definitely be the losers. 
For Grinstein’s volume is one of the most pene- 
trating studies of the problems of acculturation 
facing the “old” immigrants known to the re- 
viewer. Although its treatment is limited to 
the Jew, the conclusions and generalizations 
presented here can be applied to any American 
immigrant. The book is full of fascinating facts 
and significant implications. Thorough in re- 
search, it takes its place as one of the leading 
introductions to the social aspects of America’s 
immigration at the beginning of this nation’s 
existence. 

JOSEPH 8S. ROUCEK 

Hofstra College 

Hempstead, Long Island 
The Ladder of History. By Upton Close and 

Merle Burke. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1945. Pp. xiii, 825. Illustrated. 
$2.80. 

This senior high school world history text 
with a foreword by Will Durant and the co- 
authorship of Upton Close, a writer of books 
and monographs on Asia, is something new in 
that it has about three hundred pages of a 
chronological survey of man’s history and about 
five hundred of topically organized history. 

Part One, the chronological survey, opens 
with China, the oldest surviving civilization. 
This is followed by the history of India—‘the 
land of Sinbad the Sailor stories, great stone 
temples, idols, jewels, and elephants—the land 
of seething millions which today has become 
a focal point of attention of the entire world.” 
Then comes the story of the valley civilizations 
of the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates. In suc- 
cession appear the accounts of Greece and 
Rome; the feudal system and gilds, the growth 
of the Church, the Crusades, the Renaissance, 
and the Age of Discovery; the rise of modern 
nations and popular revolutions; the develop- 
ment of empires; and the two World Wars. The 
section closes with “The Renaissance of Asia.” 

Part Two, topically arranged, opens with the 
story of religions—pagan beliefs, Judaism and 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, the 
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missionary movements, and the religious move- 
ments of modern times. The development of 
government, law and punishment is traced 
through Babylon and Judea, the Greeks and 
Romans, feudalism, modern democracies, and 
the conflicts of democracy and dictatorship. 
Other units are on languages, writing and pub- 
lishing; learning and science; man’s search for 
beauty including the place of sports in our art 
of living; man’s work, tools, and production; 
transportation, commerce, communication; and 
wars and efforts for peace. 

More than the usual amount of space is given 
to America’s ideals and institutions and their 
impact on global history. The Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States have influenced revolutionary 
movements and the constitutions in other parts 
of the world. 


Each unit ends with a vocabulary list, review 
questions, a time chart, suggestions of things 
to think about and do, and a list of books to 
read. An ample supply of pictures and maps 
provides the needed visual aids. 

The author’s language is adapted to the 
pupil’s age level, making the text quite read- 


able. Frequent parallelism are given to link 
the present with the past. The topical arrange- 
ment is an aid to teachers who correlate the 
history course with other subject areas such as 
languages, science, art, and music. The roots 
of the whole story of man’s culture as the stu- 
dent receives it in his school career are revealed 
by the organization of this book in a excellent 
manner. Throughout the book the reader is 
shown the advantages of the democratic way 
and is encouraged to feel a responsibility to 
make the world of tomorrow a better world. 


Economics for Our Times. By Augustus H. 
Smith. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1945. Pp. xii, 534. $1.88. 

This attractively-printed text should be a 
popular choice for high school classes in eco- 
nomics. The subject matter of a complex field 
is well organized and clearly presented by a 
veteran teacher who has already demonstrated 
in his Economics and Your Personal Economics 
that he knows how to write teachable texts. Its 
value as a text is greatly enhanced by a number 
of useful teaching aids, including simple charts 
and modern, carefully-selected illustrations, 
questions, reading lists, and problems at the end 


~ 


of each chapter, a list of motion pictures which 
may be used to supplement the textual material, 
a glossary of economic terms, and an adequate 
index. The book is modern in point of view, 
choice of topics, up-to-dateness (the effects of 
World War II on our economic system are re. 
ferred to repeatedly), and in its careful cop. 
sideration of the role of government in ego. 
nomic life. 

The author deliberately eschews theory in 
favor of “a more practical application of eco- 
nomic principles than is usually found in a 
secondary school text.” As explained in the 
preface: “The book is organized around the 
four economic activities: consumption, produc- 
tion, exchange, and distribution as they spring 
from the nature of human wants.” Most of the 
thirty-six chapters are devoted to the factors 
of production—natural resources, labor, capi- 
tal, management, and government—and to the 
share of the national income accruing to each 
in the form of rent, wages, interest, profits, and 
taxes. 

The chapters on money and banking are par- 
ticularly good. The problems of wartime eco- 
nomics and post-war reconversion are outlined 
in proper perspective, against the background 
of recent economic trends. The weakest parts 
of the text are the chapters on international 
trade (cartels are not even mentioned) and on 
competing economic systems. The latter topic 
should either have been omitted altogether, or, 
preferably, have been given more consideration 
than was possible in a short chapter. Two 
pages on socialism and one each on communism 
and fascism are utterly inadequate. 

The author makes a commendable effort to 
define economic terms as concisely as possible, 
beginning with the definition of economics it- 
self as “the study that deals with the means 
and activities by which people get a living.” 
The results, however, are not always happy, 
leading to some vague generalizations which do 
not delineate the terms. 

No text in economics on a secondary school 
level could possibly tap the multifarious facets 
of modern economics and satisfy every thirst. 
Mr. Smith has given us a generous draught, 
and his publishers have served the clear col- 
tents in sparkling fashion. 

NORMAN D. PALMER 
Colby College 
Waterville, Maine 
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By Augustus H. Smith 
Formerly Chairman, Department of Social Studies 


High School of Commerce 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





A new 
functional 


economics 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION says of this book: 
“Latest of the texts reflecting the modern trend is Eco- 
nomics for Our Times ... It is economics from the stand- 
point of the consumer, the plain citizen who engages in 
various transactions and wants to know what they are 
all about and whether they are in his interests or not. 
An important feature is the thirty-five distinct problems 
posed for the learner ... These seem well within range and 
adequately supported by the text itself. To answer them 
intelligently is to possess a sufficient working knowledge 
of economics for the average American. The book is as 
up to date as its final chapter on reconversion and other 
postwar aspects of our economic life...” Write for fur- 
ther information. 
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“Latest of 
the texts 
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trend” 
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Keep My Flag Flying: Daniel Webster. By 
Mary Tarver Carroll, New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1945. Pp. 284. 
$2.50. 

Every teacher has wished more than often 
that he could make history familiar and per- 
sonal to his students. Here is collateral reading 
for any American history course which will 
help realize that ideal. Keep My Flag Flying, 
by Mary Tarver Carroll, is a biography of 
Daniel Webster for juveniles which never per- 
mits its subject to seem either a stuffy national 
hero or a pompous orator. 

We first meet him as just “Dan’’—a little boy 
whose hands weren’t clean enough to suit the 
teacher and who somehow couldn’t feel badly 
about it altho he tried to do better. In his later 
Career, whether as a normal teen-ager strug- 
gling to meet college expenses, as a famous 
‘latesman moving audiences to tears with his 
eloquence, or presented in satin and lace at 
the court of Queen Victoria, we still read of 
tim as “Dan” whom we’ve known from boy- 
tod. Thru fame and success he never becomes 
formidable or unreal to the young reader. Since 
in real life Webster was at times both formid- 


able and pompous, this is 
achievement! 

This art of unassuming familiarity, Miss 
Carroll maintains throughout the book in ref- 
erence to the events of history. They are not 
dragged in or even examined for their own 
sake but casually referred to and adequately 
explained as a natural part of the narrative. 
The War of 1812, the Louisiana Purchase, 
Missouri Compromise, settlement of the Cana- 
dian boundary, the Mexican War—Dan was 
living through these things and helped define 
their course. 

Naturally this method has the defects of its 
virtues. The philosophical and political prob- 
lems of the period are not ploughed into. The 
issues of neo-Federalism, of Jacksonian democ- 
racy, the great political unrest of the period are 
not referred to, nor the reasons why Webster 
should have been disappointed in his successive 
hopes for nomination as Presidential candidate. 
The deeper issues even of slavery and states’ 
rights are left undisturbed, and wisely so. With 
fast-moving narrative and emphasis on human 
interest, the story flows from one good adven- 
ture to the next, always natural, always good 


a considerable 
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reading for youngster or adult. The background 
of Webster’s most famous speeches is given 
with judicious quotations. The book could be 
used profitably as low as the sixth grade and is 
very well adapted for both senior and junior 
high school use. 

WINNIFRED C. EMERSON . 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

A Nation of Nations. By Louis Adamic. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. Pp. 
399. Illustrated. $3.50. 


“There are two ways of looking at our 
history. One is this: that the United States is 
an Anglo-Saxon country with a White-Protes- 
tant-Anglo-Saxon civilization struggling to pre- 
serve itself against infiltration and adultera- 
tion by other civilizations brought here by 
Negroes and hordes of ‘foreigners.’ 

“The second is this: . . . The pattern of 
America is all of a piece; it is a blend of cul- 
tures from many lands, woven of threads from 
many corners of the world.” 

Accepting the premise that the first view 
prevails in our thinking, the author sews to- 
gether thirteen patches of the quilt of Ameri- 
can culture, as an exhibit of the contributions 
of so many racial groups in the United States. 

While we recognize the fact that New Eng- 
land writers dominated American literature in 
the nineteenth century and that loyal sons of 
cities and sections outside of New England 
deplore the emphasis placed on New England- 
ers in early America, it seems that Mr. Adamic 
may be unduly concerned about the neglect 
of the non-Anglo-Saxon elements of our civil- 
ization. Our histories have many pages about 
the men and deeds of racial groups other than 
the English. There is much of value, however, 
in the book. 

Each chapter—each on a racial group— 
begins with the part its countrymen played in 
the periods of exploration and colonization. 
Their influence in the development of our 
democratic institutions is listed. The magnet of 
democratic ideals and of the promise of better 
living drew them to America. Farther on in 
the chapters are found many names of people 
from all corners of our land who are leaders 
in all sorts of endeavor. The author has inter- 
viewed many persons in a number of sec- 
tions, thus assembling an impressive array of 
facts. 


cs 


We need to be reminded that we are a nation 
of many races. This should make us sympa. 
thetic to the idea of cultural democracy at home 
and abroad. Social studies teachers can uge 
the book to advantage. 

Our Good Neighbors in Soviet Russia. By Wal. 
lace West and James P. Mitchell. New 
York: Noble and Noble, 1945. Pp. ix, 273, 
Illustrated. 

This is a children’s book which, although apn. 
nounced as being written objectively without 
prejudice, gives a glowing account of life jp 
Soviet Russia. The reader completes the book 
with the impression that all is well in the 
U.S.S.R. 

The authors, one formerly Assistant Foreign 
Editor of Newsweek and the other an author 
and teacher, have observed at first hand the 
Soviet Republic. Their descriptions of the Rus. 
sian people and places provide easy reading. 

The opening chapter on geography empha- 
sizes the nearness and similarity of Russia to 
the United States. Both have peoples of many 
racial origins, cover an immense territory with 
a variety of climates, and are rich in resources. 
A survey of the history of early Russia follows. 
The inefficiency of the Czarist government and 
the Bolshevik promises of peace, bread, and 
land gave the leadership to Lenin and his group. 
After the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, the Soviet 
government, with the loss of valuable terri- 
tories, and harassed by civil war and the in- 
tervention of foreign powers, inaugurated con- 
trols called “War Communism.” As soon as 
the wars were over Lenin, according to the 
book, started the New Economic Policy per- 
mitting the sale of surplus grain on the open 
market and some private trading and manu- 
facturing. 


Then the first five-year plan was put in mo- 
tion to raise the living standards and develop 
the backward industries. Organized natior- 
wide competition between workers accelerated 
the plan. So great were the resources and the 
enthusiasm of the people that the work was 
done in less than five years. The second and the 
third five-year plans were completed with the 
same dispatch. 

To get acquainted with the Soviets the reader 
is taken on a trip by rail and by air with 
Tovarishch Ivan Stefanovich Borodin and his 
son Mischa. Thirteen year old Mischa is give! 
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the trip by the government because as a mem- 
per of the Pioneers (same as the Boy Scouts) 
on a summer vacation he discovered a rich vein 
of iron ore. The travelers visit Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Stalingrad, Kiev, and go by way of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway through Siberia. Along 
the route are seen modern subways, big apart- 
ment buildings, big collective farms with milk- 
ing machines and the latest farm machinery, 
large hydro-electric dams, and great industrial 
plants. In conclusion Russia is described as a 
vast storehouse of natural resources and a po- 
tential market for American products. 

An exaggerated impression of the industrial 
development seems to be given. While un- 
doubtedly marvelous advances have been made, 
a traveler would see more evidences of Old 
Russia than Mischa and his father observed. 
Nor are the absence of democratic processes 
and the non-participation of millions of Rus- 
sians in government mentioned. Russia like 
any other nation has its problems. The differ- 
ences between socialism and individualism, also, 
need to be understood. 

Of the material available, however, the book 
may well be selected as a reference for the 
Russian shelf. It will be especially useful for 
those who wish to develop a more sympathetic 
attitude toward the Soviet Republic. 


Jersey Genesis, The Story of the Mullica River. 
By Henry Charlton Beck. New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 304. $3.50. 


The author of this book has already estab- 
lished an enviable reputation as a recounter of 
folklore. His Fare to Midlands; Forgotten 
Towns of Southern New Jersey; and More For- 
gotten Towns of Southern New Jersey, have 
been read and enjoyed by many readers who 


live far beyond the limited areas of New Jersey. 


which he has described. In Jersey Genesis Mr. 
Beck writes of the history and people of the 
Mullica River, a stream whose name is un- 
familiar to thousands who now live within a 
few miles of it, but a river which has played a 
colorful and important part in the history of 
New Jersey and of the nation. 

In this land of buried British warships, 
ancient salt hay barges, and pungent cedar 
Waters, where truth is always stranger than 
fiction and history walks hand in hand with 
tumor and half truth, Mr. Beck has lived and 
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By Ridgley and 
Ekblaw 


Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life 
develops international understanding and good 
will. This informative text shows how en- 
vironmental factors, especially climate, in- 
fluence economic and social activities in various 
parts of the world and how people adapt 
themselves to local conditions everywhere. 


The contents of the book are organized in 
units convenient for daily study. Maps, 
graphs, and photographs occupy fully one- 
third of this interesting, teachable text. The 
effectiveness of these illustrations is enhanced 


by the unusually complete legends accompany- 
ing them. 


Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life 
is written in the language of the secondary- 
school student. The exercises in the text may 
be used for self-directed study by the student, 
and an unusually complete, optional work- 
book provides for activities that are related to 
the units of study developed in the text. 
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studied, and listened to the people. And in this 
book the reader meets these people, reads of 
their work, their fables and their dreams. It 
would be hard to say whether the massacre at 
Old Tappan is more or less interesting than 
the story of “toughened, boyhood-seeking old 
Constant Ford, who walked across a field of 
tawny grass and crippled apple trees and saw 
a long-dead village come to life,’ or of the 
story of Granny Cramer who was “launched” 
on a ship at sixteen; it is all interesting, and it 
is all delightful. 

Teachers faced with the problem of making 
the study of local history interesting to their 
students, regardless of whether they live near 
the Mullica or the Rio Grande, will find this 
volume a very helpful addition to their school 
library. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
Columbia University 

New York City 

Wartime Mission to Spain. By Carlton J. H. 
Hayes. .New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1945. Pp. 313. $3.00. 

If there is any question concerning Spain’s 
official position during World War II, War- 


time Mission to Spain should effectively an- 


swer it. Even without the excerpts quoted 
from government communications, Mr. Hayes’ 
modest and striking account of his ambassa- 
dorship to Spain marks him a statesman of the 
first order, comparable in strategy and tech- 
nique to our best career diplomats. 

A professor at Columbia University, Mr. 
Hayes reluctantly gave up teaching European 
history at the insistence of President Roosevelt 
and accepted an assignment calling for maxi- 
mum tact and understanding of a country 
thought to be pro-Axis. Hampered and delayed 
in the handling of our difficult and uncertain 
interests in Spain by suspicious government 
bureaus and officials, a hostile press, and in- 
flamable public opinion in the United States, 
Mr. Hayes struggled for three years to win and 
retain Spain’s “benevolent” neutrality. How 
he succeeded, effectively slowing up the Ger- 
man war effort; how he brought about a com- 
plete reversal of the official Spanish attitude 
toward the United States; how he stuck with 
the job to the finish, in spite of longing for 
teaching and private life, is told in his brilliant 
and fascinating off-the-record story. 

Though the book is autobiographical, the 


a, 


personal element is nowhere obnoxious. My. 

Hayes attributes much of the success of the 

embassy of which he had charge to his ¢. 

workers. Indirectly, the book is a tribute to 

President Roosevelt’s insight in foreign af. 

fairs. By appointing a Catholic to Catholic 

Spain, a man well versed in Spanish history 

and culture and possessed of a personality 

which commanded respect of the Spaniards, 

Mr. Roosevelt made a decision which augured 

well for the United States as far as agreements 

and concessions from Spain were concerned. 

Before jumping to conclusions on Spanish- 
American relations today, it would be well 
for the critics of United States policy to read 
Mr. Hayes’ first-hand account of the facts, 
According to Mr. Hayes, the key to United 
States’ success with Spain was correct judg- 
ment of Spanish character. Obversely, failure 
of Germany lay in misjudgment. To quote 
from Mr. Hayes: 

“The Nazis were at-first too sure they had 
Spain in their pocket, and afterwards they 
overworked their propaganda and threatened 
too much. They neither invaded Spain, when 
they could, nor ceased trying to dictate to it, 
when they should. Moreover, their regimenta- 
tion, their superior airs and patronizing atti- 
tude, and their deadly seriousness were repul- 
sive, when not merely ridiculous, to the large 
majority of a nation notoriously individualistic, 
proud and stubborn. The tactic which certain 
of our journalistic critics in America urged 
us to adopt toward Spain was essentially the 
German tactic. It is fortunate we didn’t follow 
it, and I sincerely hope, in our national interest, 
it never will be followed.” 

Because of the continued strategic import- 
ance of Spain’s geographical position in our 
future relations with foreign countries, the 
book leaves us with a feeling of regret that 
Mr. Hayes could not have seen his way clear to 
a continuation of his “mission to Spain.” 

MILDRED BAIR LISSFELT 

Abington, Pennsylvania ; 

Jottings From A Cruise. By Alfred J. Green. 
Seattle, Washington: Kelly Printing Com- 
pany. Pp. 257. $3.50. 

The reawakened interest in the sea, which 
young Americans have inevitably experienced 
as their brothers and fathers have enlisted ina 
rapidly expanding and triumphant Navy, has 
led to the need for more collateral reading ma 
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or 


terial, dealing with the sea, in school libraries. 
Teachers of history who would capitalize on 
this new interest must be familiar with, and 
provide access to, a large variety of material. 

This book by Captain Green, master mariner, 
has been edited and arranged by his son, Alan 
4. Green. Printed in Seattle, Washington, it 
has not had the publicity or attention, at least 
in the East, which so readable and usable a 
book deserves. Captain Green was a sailing 
ship master in the age of steam. Most of this 
hook is in the form of a diary which the Cap- 
tain wrote in 1889 and 1890, while skipper of 
the British Barque Mertola. The remainder of 
the book consists of letters from Captain Green 
to his parents. 

The Mertola’s skipper was very evidently a 
man with a wide background of history and 
literature, as well as the possessor of a lively 
literary style and a capacity for fine descriptive 
prose. His accounts of life aboard a sailing 
ship should prove fascinating to many a young- 
ster whose brothers have written about life 
on the South Dakota or the Yorktown. The 
characterizations of many of his seamen, such 
as “Daddy Neptune” who had had over half a 
century of “sea duty,” are delightful. Natal, 
Durban, Bombay, St. Helena, Ancien, Para, 
Salinas, Guadaloupe, St. Thomas, Fernandina 
—the Mertola sailed into, or by, them all. Read- 
ers will enjoy the cruise. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
Columbia University 
New York City 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


Edited By R. T. SOLIS-COHEN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will Negroes Get Jobs Now? By Herbert R. 
Northrup. Public Affairs Pamphlet No.110 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
1945. Pp. 31. 10 cents. 

In its survey of job prospects for Negroes 
in particular industries, the pamphlet reveals 
that the outlook is good in the electrical, radio, 
and communication equipment industries, and 
in the iron and steel industry. The situation 
8 less satisfactory in the rubber industry, and 
poor in the building trades, transportation, 
shipbuilding, aircraft and auto industries. 
Full employment alone will not give the 
Negro equitable job opportunities. Two 


methods are suggested to curb discrimination 
In employment. 


Symphony Notes. New York: 
Bldg., 1945. Pp. 8. 

Symphony Notes are program notes on the 
General Motors Symphony of the Air. They are 
designed for people of all kinds everywhere 
who have in common a love for the great music 
of the world and who are eager to know in ad- 
vance of the broadcasts as much as possible 
about the compositions, composers, conduc- 
tors and soloists heard each Sunday on the 
General Motors Symphony of the Air. 

“V”. New York: National Broadcasting Co., 
1945. Illustrated. Pp. 48. 

Here is a report of the occurrences in N.B.C. 
newsrooms during the week end of August 
10th. It is, as well, a review of 1346 days of 
the Pacific War from Pearl] Harbor to Peace— 
as seen by the N.B.C. war reporters who were 
both eye-witnesses and broadcasters. 

Nothing Could Conquer Him. By Basil O’Con- 
nor. Georgia: Warm Springs Foundation, 
1945. Unpaged. 


An appreciation of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt was delivered by Basil O’Connor, Chair- 
man, Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees, Warm Springs Foundation, at Warm 
Springs, on the occasion of the First Day Issue 
of the “Little White House” Stamp. 


Florida Highways. Reprint. Centennial Num- 
ber. Florida Highways June 1945. Illus- 
trated. Pp 38. 25 cents. 


With a map of Florida on its cover, this 
centennial number is devoted to 100 years of 
Florida’s history. It is illustrated with old 
posters, pictures, pencil sketches and Florida’s 
great seal. 

New Tools for Learning. New York: New 

Tools for Learning, 1945. Unpaged Folder. 

New Tools for Learning is a pioneer project 
in popular economics education, employing 
audio-visual discussion kits for community 
groups. These kits, which feature a choice of 
film strips, lantern slides, pamphlets and 
recordings adaptable to any group, equipment 
or budget, deal with major economic questions 
in graphic presentations and everyday lan- 
guage. 

The initial series of kits includes five 
timely subjects: Foreign Trade, Full Employ- 
ment, Inflation, Technological Unemployment, 
and Sound Investment versus Idle Savings. 

New Tools for Learning is also the producer 


International 
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of the recently-launched transcribed radio 
series Keeping Up with the Wigglesworths. It 
is a dramatic show interspersed with music, 
presenting economic information for the aver- 
age listener. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Job Guide: A Handful of Official Information 
About Employment Opportunities in Lead- 
ing Industries. By Sydney H. Kasper. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1945. Pp. 193. Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $2.00. 


Gives information about employment oppor- 
tunities in twenty of the nation’s leading in- 
dustries. 


Looking Ahead in Education. Edited by J. 
Wayne Wrightstone and Morris Meister. 
New York: Ginn and Company, 1945. Pp. 
xvi, 151. $1.50. 


A cooperative work in which a number of 
educators predict the future developments of 
particular fields of education. 


The Analysis of Social Changes: Based on Ob- 
servation in Central Africa. By Godfrey 
and Monica Wilson. Cambridge, at the 
University Press; New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1945. Pp. vi, 177. $2.25. 


Field workers in central Africa have written 
this little book telling the effects of civiliza- 
tion upon a primitive society to give a better 
understanding of social problems in any 
society. 


Socialism from Where We Are. By Hiram 
Elfenbein. With an introduction by Nor- 
man Thomas. New York: Samson Press, 
1945. Pp. x, 214. Paper bound. $1.50. 


The purpose is to point out the shortcomings 
of the contemporary socialist movement and to 
show the way for advancing the socialist move- 
ment in the post-war era. 


Industry in America. By Charles H. Seaver. 


New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
Pp. vii, 335. $1.60. 


A secondary school book that deals with the 
history of the development of American indus- 
try and its present status for an understanding 
of the relation of industry to government and 
society. 


——_, 


The Complete Writings of Thomas Paine. Co). 
lected and Edited by Philip S. Foner. New 
York: Citadel Press, 1945. Volume I, Pp, 
695. $2.50. Volume II, Pp. 1536. $3.50. 

A collection containing all of Paine’s writ. 
ings available, some hitherto unpublished, with 

a biographical essay, notes, and introductions, 


Twentieth Century Sociology. Edited by 
Georges Gurvitch and Wilbert E. Moore. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 
1945. Pp. 754. $6.00 

A number of contributors have presented 
the major trends in a special field, discussed 
them critically, and suggested problems that 
require further research. 


Album of American History, 1783-1853. Vol. 
ume II. Edited by James Truslow Adams. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 
Pp. 418. $7.50. 


A magnificent picture book of the middle 
period of American history. It contains more 
than 1,300 illustrations with comment. 


Keep My Flag Flying: Daniel Webster. By 
Mary Tarver Carroll. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1945. Pp. 284. 
$2.50. 

This is a young folk’s fictional biography of 
Daniel Webster. Opening with his New Eng- 
land boyhood, the story portrays eloquent 
Daniel as a brilliant and successful champion 
of the greatness of America. 


Seargent S. Prentiss: Whig Orator of the Old 
South. By Dallas C. Dickey. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 422. $4.00. 

A scholarly biography of a prominent lawyer 
and leader of the Whig party in the South from 
1836 to 1850. The author, a professor 
speech, portrays the total career of a great ora 
tor of the Old South. 


Sylvia Sings of Apples. By Martha Gwin 
Kiser. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1945. Pp. 152. $2.00. 

The story is historical fiction with a New 
England setting in the early nineteenth cel 
tury. It is rich in local color and in references 
to the contemporary life. The current neW* 
papers and magazines and the great literary 
figures of the day are woven into the story. 





